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HONEST CRITICISM PAYS 


Honest criticism pays—pays both me and my client. Witness this 

Five years ago Anne Ellis, successful author of two books, sent me a pot 
boiler from her home in Colorado. In an accompanying letter she told me o! 
her great anxiety to earn money quickly. Could she hope to do it by writing 
the kind of story which she was submitting? Dilemma for the critic! How 
easy to flatter the author, promise her her dream, and take her money! I didn’t 
hesitate. A glance at her manuscript indicated that although she had a rich 
knowledge of life, she had to serve her apprenticeship; moreover, her writing 
sounded so sincere that I gave her an alternative of spending at least two years 
at serious work, telling the truth, promising her real success if she should do so 

Mrs. Ellis kept at it and four years later her first book, ‘“The Life of an 
Ordinary Woman,” was published by Houghton Mifflin, and was a popular 
success. Last month her second book of the same type, “Plain Anne Ellis,”’ 
has appeared and bids fair to being equally successful. I congratulate Mrs. Ellis. 

Mrs. Ellis has arrived, and my reward for whatever part I may have played 
in her success is a check for $10 and two lines in a letter she once wrote me 
This letter acknowledges my advice not to write pot boilers for money. Th« 
two lines of her letter which mean more to me than money, are as follows: 
“IT don’t see how you make money if you write that kind, helpful and human 
way to all prospective pupils.”’ 

These two lines from Mrs. Ellis’ letter to me, together with my original 
letter of criticism, have been printed on the book review page of the New York 
World-Telegram, most progressive New York evening newspaper, in its issue 
of August the 3rd. The quotation of my letter is preceded by words from the 
editor: ‘“Thomas H. Uzzell, author of ‘Narrative Technique,’ wrote the fol 
lowing letter in explanation of his opinion of the writing of Anne Ellis.” 

_ I have been trying to tell the truth in my articles printed in the Writer's 
Digest. One of them, entitled ‘Comma Hounds,” not long ago was made the 
subject of an editorial in another noted metropolitan newspaper, the New 
York Times. 

Unsolicited appreciation of my labors in my client’s best interests are my 
deepest satisfaction. Today comes a letter from Horatio Winslow, the Saturday 
Evening Post writer, giving me permission to quote for Writer’s Digest readers 
arything he has written during our correspondence about his work. I'll quote 
just this much: ‘‘Your book, ‘Narrative Technique,’ has been quite a lot of 
help to me when I was stuck on a story and I’m becoming interested in the 
way you work with writers.” 

And there are other letters, hundreds of them! And I recently sold a 
story of my own to Woman’s Home Companion. 

What can I do for you who are reading this? 

Send me a story to read. The fee is only $5 if it does not exceed 5,000 
words, a dollar a thousand for the excess. I'll sell it or tell you what to do 
about it. Or, if you want further particulars about my services first, send for 
my booklet, ‘““How I Work With Writers.’’ It is free. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc., former Fiction 
Editor of Collier’s; author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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AmprosE Bierce 


That master of style—the only author about whom nve books of biography have 
been published in a single year—had this important work in preparation throughout 
his long career in literature, taking notes on the misuse of words by eminent writers 
only, and ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. Happily, he 
brought this volume to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities— 
his last word—and entitled it 


Write It Right 


Gubernatorial. Eschew it; it is not English, is 
needless and bombastic. Leave it to those who call 
a political office a “‘chair."’ ‘‘Gubernatorial chair’ 
is good enough for them. So is hanging. 


All of. ‘‘He gave all of his property.’” The words 
are contradictory: an entire thing cannot be of itself. 
Omit the preposition. 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense 





of except) is regarded as a preposition, to be fol- 
lowed by the objective case: ‘‘All went but him.” 
It is not a preposition and may take either the 
nominative or objective case, to agree with the 
subject or the object of the verb. All went but he. 
The natives killed all but him. 


Executed. ‘‘The condemned man was executed.” 
He was hanged, or otherwise put to death; it is the 
sentence that is executed. 


Fail. ‘‘He failed to note the hour.’” That im- 
plies that he tried to note it, but did not succeed. 


Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junction; 
its use to signify a time, however critical a time, is 
absurd. ‘At this juncture the woman screamed.” 
In reading that account of it we scream too. 


Lengthy. Usually said 
some wearisome discourse. 
breadthy, or thicknessy. 


in disparagement of 
It is no better than 


Roomer for Lodger. See Bedder and Mealer— 


if you can find them. 




















Failure carries always the sense of endeavor; when 
there has been no endeavor there is no failure. A 
falling stone cannot fail to strike you, for it does 
not try; but a marksman firing at you may fail 
to hit you. 


Got Married for Married. If this is correct, we 
should say, also, “‘got dead’’ for died; one expres- 
sion is as good as the other. 


_ Self-confessed. ‘‘A self-confessed assassin.’’ Self 
is superfluous: one’s sins cannot be confessed by 
another. 


Shades for Shade. ‘‘Shades of Noah! how it 
rained!’" ‘‘O shades of Caesar!’’ A shade is a 
departed soul, as conceived by the ancients; one to 
each mortal part is the proper allowance. 


$1 Price Reduced to One Dollar $1 


Still another enormous edition—mass production—enables the publishers to reduce 
the former low price. Don’t bother to make out a check. Simply enclose a dollar bill 
at our risk. The book, postpaid, will follow by next mail. Durable cloth binding. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, proofreaders, lawyers, clergymen, educa’ ors, 
students, ‘‘Write It Right’’ is being purchased by many thousands of others who are 
mindful of the supreme importance of correct diction. One reveals his ignorance when 
he misspells a word; he reveals greater ignorance when he misuses it. Many in charge 
of large enterprises, aware that in good writing precision is the point of capital 
concern, that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s entire argument and 
endanger important negotiations, are ordering this volume in large quantities for 
use by their secretarial staffs and representatives generally. There is no substitute 
for this book; there is none like it. All revel in its irresistible wit. In family circles 
many a merry evening is passed in testing one another’s knowledge of word values, 
while, at the same time, the young student receives the best kind of training in 
clear thinking. 





For 36 years the Neale house has stood for the best in literature. Many classifications are presented: history, 
reminiscence, critiques, fiction, poetry, religion, travel, economics, books for children. Catalogues upon request. 


New York 


37 East 28th Street WALTER NEALE, Publisher 
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DUDLEY BROOKS 


Fiction Teaching Service 


2822 North First Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


f My specialty is training the 

Begin Right! novice. For over 10 years 

I have tested and proved my methods in the 

University of Wisconsin, by mail and in class. 

I still teach there. I am trained in accurate insight, 

— methods, friendly guidance. I do not guess. 
now. 


: : The first of each 
Foundation Drill et cron 10 
clients in an intensive, basic training., Ms. up to a 
28,000 word total is used as a foundation for teach- 
ing the RIGHT processes and the REAL _clements 
of professional fiction writing. Not a “course.’ 
Different with each client. 


4 : Expert help on 
Consultation Service yxeet 100 7 
stories. Not mere “criticism.” J tell you just what 
to do and why. Often I rewrite whole pages to 
show what I mean. Clients write that this alone is 
worth the whole fee. My charges are not based 
on “reading fees,” but on the amount of TEACH- 
ING involved. They are moderate but not ‘‘cheap.” 
You get what you pay for. I state them here 
frankly. Terms: Cash. 


Foundation Drill (Write for details)....... $20.00 
Short Stories (Up to 8,000 words)......... $ 5.00 
Long stories; novelettes (to 30,000)........ $15.00 


It’s in YOU. 


The fault isn’t in the manuscript. 
I Try me. 


help you cure it permanently. 














OOK K Manuscripts Wanted 
fit a ye, Geto, (NOVEL 


Verse, Business, Religion 

Travel, Mibdicine, Science, World War, Pro- 

fessions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Juve- 

niles, Miscellaneous, Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 

Verse (book-size collections). Friendly reading 
free and prompt report. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc., 
General Book Publishers 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Dept. W. D. 





OW! SOMETHING NEW 
IN AUTHOR’S SUPPLIES 


Recognizing the present trend for COLORS we have added 
to our large stock of ready-to-ship supplies, a line of bril- 
liant colored manuscript covers and carrier envelopes. You 
can now dress your manuscript with distinction. 


Note these low prices and special colors. Good, strong 
stock, brilliant colored manuscript covers, cut 17%4x11% to 
fold over manuscript, scarlet, green, golden rod, and orange. 

25 covers—85c, one color or assorted. 
Printed if desired, beautiful design, 25 covers—$1.2S. 

Good, heavy envelopes, with gummed flaps for sealing. 

32-1lb. stock, aluminum gray, scarlet, and golden ro 





Size 9x12 Size 9%4x12% 
25 envelopes......+++++ $ .85 25 envelopes 
50 envelopes.........++ 1.70 50 envelopes.. ‘ 
Regular Kraft envelopes, gummed flaps for seating, “24- Ib. 
Size 9x12 Size 94x12} 
25 envelopes.......+++- $ .50 25 envelopes.......+s.. $ .55 
50 envelopes..........- 95 50 envelopes........... 1.05 


Smaller sizes for folded scripts, 6x9, 6%x9%, 50 of each 
size, $1, sizes 10, 11 or 12’s, 100 either size or assorted, $1. 

Best | geo Atlantic Bond, manuscript paper, Ream, 20-Ib. 
wt. $1.5 6-lb. wt. $1.40, pure white. Also colors at 10c 
per on Pon to (Cherry, green, canary.) 

Heavy duty typewriter ribbons, 12-yard length, 75c each, 
three for $1.80. Corona 3’s and Remington ‘‘Shorts,”’ 50c. 

We carry practically every thing in Author’s Supplies. Send 
for our catalog of supplies and books for authors. 

We pay the postage anywhere east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. West of Rocky Mountains add 10% to above prices. 


A. D. FREESE & SON 
UPLAND, IND. 


Stationers-Publishers, 
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Dear Epitor: 

Dodd, Mead and Company, in conjunc- 
tion with The Pictorial Review, announce a 
third First Novel Competition, the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, plus royalties, being 
guaranteed the winner. Martha Ostenso’s 
“Wild Geese” won the first contest, and 
Mateel Howe Farmham’s “Rebellion” the 
second. 

The new contest will close July 1, 1932. 
Manuscripts should be at least seventy thou- 
sand words in length. Short story writers 
who have never had a novel published are 
especially urged to enter this competition. 
Descriptive circulars and application blanks 
may be obtained by addressing Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 449 Fourth Ave., or The 
Pictorial Review, 222 West 39th St., New 
Yom, N.. Y. 


Dopp, MEap AND Company, INc. 





Dear EpItTor: 


For your information let me say that we 
are in the market for good dramatic stories 
of real life. These may run from three to 
five thousand words. We are particularly 
interested at the moment in short shorts of 
about one thousand words. 

McC.iure NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
Joe J. Fox Mng. Editor. 
373 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





Dear EpITor: 


Have all the writers run out of confes- 
sions? 

Maybe it’s the depression! 

True Confessions Magazine confronts the 
harrowing spectre of going to press with 
half the pages blank unless some authors 
turn on the confessional faucet to pour 
forth some confessions. We are really ur- 
gently in need of 5,000 word first person 
stories which must, above all, be true to life 
and sound that way. All we ask of a story 
is one big emotional kick that is convincing. 
Narrators can be shop girls, stenographers, 
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FOOD FOR WRITERS 


For instance, Frederick Palmer had won popu- 
larity long before he bought ‘“‘Hartrampf’s Vocabu- 
laries."" But on that occasion he found a tool so 
useful that he carried it about in his brief case. One 
day this was stolen and Mr. Palmer wrote us as 
follows: ‘I have been using your ‘Vocabularies’ 
and found this book superior to any other work of 
the kind that I have ever had. But now it has been 
stolen with my brief case which I left, for an un- 
guarded moment, on a chair in the public library. 
Please send me another copy because I need it for 
writing a series of articles to order. It may not be 
indispensable, for I got along without it for a good 
many years, nevertheless it is exceedingly useful.” 

Another case in point is that of the glorified 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. She lost her copy from a 
steamer’s deck and ordered another as soon as she 
landed. These and scores of similar cases make it 
certain that ‘‘Hartrampf’s Vocabularies’’ is indis- 
pensable when the utmost precision, beauty and 
charm in writing are needed. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


NEW AID FOR 


WRITERS 


Vastly Better Than Any Thesaurus 


New Principle—New Arrangement 
Easy — Authentic — Time Saving 
Guarantees Greater Success 





IDEA CHART SHOWS 
WHAT TO WRITE 


If you wish to write about something dazzling 
but can only think of the word bright, the simple 
index, or the Chart, will direct you unerringly to 
the page on which you find all the words that depict 
a thing as bright, flashing, brilliant, sparkling, and 
dazzling. The spcimen below shows how simply 
words for describing beauty are presented. Like- 
wise every reference inspires and facilitates the de- 
piction of new and sparkling word-pictures. They 
open the flood-gates of the mind and let the torrent 
of drama and tragedy—human strife, flaming love, 
raging passion and splendid heroism, flow from 
your pen, leap into type and fly to your readers, to 
grip them and to hold them enthralled by the 
fascinating spell of your power. The book is 
acclaimed ‘‘the greatest miracle for providing bril- 
liant expression that the world has ever known.” 
But we want you to judge it for yourself and learn 
of its tremendous helpfulness—the ease with which 
you can inject more sparkle, more beauty, and 

more power into what you say. 





BEAUTY—COMELINESS—GRANDEUR —see ASSOCIATIVE 


= Ugiiness ———~— 109A 


-Excellence—Superlativeness 108 

















It will be sent to any responsible 
person on approval. 

















admirable, attractive. exquisite, delicate. 
adorable, worthy of worship, fair, handsome. 
admiration. etc. fascinating, captivating. 
adorned, ornate. fashionable, alamode. 
alluring, charming. felicitous, (deligkeg 
aesthetic, artistically 
beautiful 
alamode, dressed 


picturesque, bes 






attractive, alluring. 
august, grand. 

Atle, classic, elegant. 
beautiful, charming. 
beauteons, beautiful. 
becoming, seemly. 
beaming, bright. 
dewltching, charming: 
bouny, handsome. 
bright, gorgeous, 
brillant, gorgeous, 
buxom, comely. 
calisthenie, adorned with 








beauty and a 
captivating, all 


pellucid, beautifully clear. 
L 
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109C Or 
ve Dirtiness nn | YY Jewelry q...... 
an Ln FREE TRIAL COUPON 

108 
VERES ADJECTIVES (Continued) ADJECTIVES (Continued) _—ear en em a epee = ew ee ean 
(See Orn on 107A) Ing, fascinating. nonparell, peerless. Hartrampf Co., Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

exceeding, excellent. ornate, beautified. l 
ADJECTIVES excellent, consummate. peerless, matchless. Please send, delivery prepaid, Hartrampf’s Vocabu- 


laries, 548 pages, 6x9, in style and price checked 
helow. I will examine it carefully and if I am 
thoroughly satisfied that I cannot do without it, I 
will remit promptly five dollars ($5.) Otherwise 
I will return it postpaid within ten (10) days. 


() $5 Full Lintex ( ) $10 DeLuxe Gift Edition 
Gold Stamped. Beautifully Tooled. 


( ) I enclose $5.00 with return privilege. 


BAG cccccsccusveccvccescvscoveseseceseccssecestne | 
PINE asks a Sen cee cdcencscweseevenversassoness® | 
ik tease snc s4snscieeenesewesuion State. ..cccccces | 
DOMMESE cccciccerediscrtvevcnseccsesensosisesvis W.D.8 | 


Check required for shipment abroad. 




















































PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SITS Rst hei St COSTER LSE 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES -- 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should 
be sent two weeks before 
the change is to take 
effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPTS will receive the 
careful attention of the 
editor, but no responsibili- 
ty is assumed in case of 
loss in mails. Stamped 
self-addressed envelope 
must be enclosed in ali 
manuscripts. Richard K. 
Abbott, Editor; Aron M. 
Mathieu, Business Man- 
ager; J. B. Edwards, Ad- 
vertising manager; M. L. 
Price, Circulation Man- 
ager. 


Entered as Second Class 
Matter April 1, 1921, at 
the Pest Office at Cincin- 
pati, Ohio, under the Act 
of March 3rd, 1879. 
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a line. 


Collaboration Fees 
(With Mss.) 

20 cents per hundred 

words. Poetry, 5 cents 


NOTHING MORE NEED BE SAID 
OF MY SERVICES THAN THAT 
CLIENTS COME BACK AGAIN 
AND AGAIN — 


COLLABORATION that skillfully revises 








your script and then types it ready for 
submittance. 





a line. 





Criticism Fees 
(With Mss.) 
10 cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 2 cents 


CRITICISM that not only tells you what 
is wrong with your story but how you 
can properly rewrite it. 





TYPING that is neat, accurate and revises 





minor errors. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Fa} GUARANTEE: I! personally guarantee that every manuscript 

= T s F submitted for my Collaboration or Criticism Services receives | 

S yPping Frees my exclusive attention until ready for typing. 

= (With Mss.) 

5 5 cents per hundred 

= words. Poetry, 2 cents <A a ae ae 7 

8 a line. 

£ GERALD TAYLOR WHITE, Montville, New Jersey 
PTT oT SMS MS ST Sms isms mem ms ms 23 
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maids, society girls, teachers, and occasion- 
ally a male is permitted to slip in. Stories 
can end happily or unhappily, according to 
the way it would turn out in real life. 
Count your list of acquaintances on your 
fingers today and see if one among them 
has not a story that could be used as a basis 
for a True Confessions tale. Now don’t 
disgrace Writer’ Dicest and yourself as 
well by sending all the left-over junk you 
have in Aunt Emma’s third drawer in the 
spare room. Write something especially for 
True Confessions. Vl work with you, if 
you sincerely try to work with me. 
Jack SMALLEy, Editor, 
True Confesions, 
529 So. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Eovitor: 

I am gradually winning a small amount of suc- 
cess, having made $500 this year. I am surely 
grateful for the help your magazine has given me. 

The National Farm Bureau gave my one-act 
play first prize in a recent contest. I am a 
farmer’s wife, though, and what with canning, 
preserving, raising baby chicks, washing, bringing 
cows home from pasture, gardening and home 
duties, I have not as much time for study as some 
of your more fortunate subscribers. I do hope 
some day to call time my own, and then possibly 
you will hear fram me from more pretentious 
publications than the rural papers for which I 
now write. 

(Mrs.) IRENE HARTWELL, 
New Milford, Conn. 


Dear Epirtor: 

Leonard W. Diegre has been appointed editor 
of Startling Detective Adventures magazine to 
succeed John J. Green, who has been editor of the 
book since it was founded two years ago. 

Mr. Green has resigned to take over the editor- 
ship of the Fairmount Indiana News, which he 
recently purchased. 

Startling Detective Adventures is particularly in 
the market at this time for concisely written true 
detective and crime adventure stories that do not 
run more than 4,000 words. The most popular 
formula for this book is a dramatic, suspenseful 
account of the crime told in the first person by a 
police official, in which the reader feels that he 
is getting an inside, personal view not generally 
published in newspaper accounts, and in which the 
mystery is solved by clever detective methods 
rather than by a chance confession. 

The style of narration follows the regulation 
detective novel. Unsolved mysteries are not 
wanted. An instruction folder will be mailed on 
receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope. The 
writers are invited to query the editor before pre- 
Paring their manuscripts. The payment is two 
cents a word, with a check or rejection within ten 
days. Actual photographs must accompany each 


THE Forum 
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Two of Radio’s most success- 
ful writers show you the way 
to new Profits 


in 3 
gow * 08 
pavi® 


by KATHERINE SEYMOUR 


CONTINUITY DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


and J.T. W. MARTIN 


RADIO DEPARTMENT OF BATTEN, 
BARTON, DURSTINE and OSBORN, lac. 


THE FIRST AUTHORITATIVE VOLUME OUT- 

LINING IN DETAIL THE TECHNIQUE AND 

THE OPPORTUNITIES OF WRITING FOR THE 
PROFITABLE NEW FIELD OF RADIO. 


The practical information given in this big 
book approaches the subject from the inside. 
In helping to develop radio writing to its 
present stage both Miss Seymour and Mr. 
Martin have realized the great opportunities 
in radio for competent writers. They trained 
many of the successful writers who are work- 
ing in broadcasting today and the methods 
providing the basis of this book are the ones 
they used with these writers, thereby carrying 
their own proof of actual application. This 
is a thorough course in writing for radio, 
simply written and logically developed. 


THERE IS MONEY IN RADIO WRITING FOR 
THOSE WHO KNOW HOW. 


The infant radio industry of a few years 
has now become the colossus of the entertain- 
ment world, thus creating a nation-wide de- 
mand for radio scripts and presenting to a 
writer a new and glamorous opportunity. _ 
Because of its unique limitations as well as its 
possibilities Radio demands that those who write 
for it understand completely its methods and tech- 
nique. Writers are often called on for Radio work 
at very short notice without time to study its neces- 
sities. Many good writers, because of this, have 
failed. Be prepared. In HOW TO WRITE FOR 
RADIO you will find an unrivalled guide. No 
professional writer should be without it. Send 
at once for your copy. 





i LONGMANS GREEN & CO. | 
| 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City | 
I enclose herewith my [J check [J money order 
I for $3.00. Please send me by return mail a copy I 
| of HOW TO WRITE FOR RADIO. j 
{ l 
! i 

I 
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story, and payment is made for photographs at a 
minimum of $3.00 each. 


STARTLING DETECTIVE ADVENTURES, 


529 South 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear EpITor: 


... So your readers assumed the picture of 
Mr. Bernarr Bacfadden, published with my article, 
“The Technique of Successful Sinning,” was a 
likeness of me. I sympathize with Mr. Mac- 
fadden. His hair is a standing advertisement of 
his monograph on hair culture, his physique is 
a good advertisement of Physical Culture maga- 
zine. I could not appropriate either, for my hair 
lies smooth (sometimes) and my picture could 
appear in Physical Culture only as a “Before 
Enrolling” example of the pernicious effect of 
not walking barefoot. 

Nevertheless, there is one hope. By the time 
I reach Mr. Macfadden’s age I, too, may have 
developed a stern visage. Certainly I am normal 
enough to hope that by the then I will have 
added to my published work The Great American 
Noval that, over a period of years, may reach a 
sale comparable to one issue of True Stories. 

LurRTON BLASSINGAME, 
New York City. 


Dear Epitor: 


The Epworth Highroad will make its first ap- 
pearance January, 1932. It will be a monthly 


magazine for young people, combining the present 
monthly Epworth Era and the weekly High Road, 
and is one of the results of recent church legisla- 
tion combining the Boards which published the 
two papers. 

The Epworth Highroad will carry program ma- 
terial for young people 16 to 24 years of age in 
Sunday School and in Epworth League. Short 
stories should be interesting to the age group 
mentioned, not “preachy” in tone, running from 
2.500 to 4,000 words in length. Serials should 
have about the length mentioned in each instal- 
ment, and the 4-8 chapter length will be given the 
preference, though others will be considered. Ar- 
ticles should be attractive to young people and 
should run 1,000-1,800 words, preferably with pho- 
tographs or other illustrations. The standard rate 
is ‘4c a word; we sometimes run up to lc. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. Manuscripts are 
usually reported on within two weeks. 

There will be room for some poetry, of interest 
to young people, short poems being preferred. 
Usual rate, 25c per line. 

We prefer to buy United States magazine 
rights, and will transfer book rights after publi- 
cation on request. The sole exception to this 
policy is in the case of poems adapted for use 
as hymns; we retain book rights on this material 
in order that it may be available for publication 
in hymn books. 

R. L.. Howrz, 
Epworth Highroad, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 





“Let us carry your advertising,” 


have to do if I had a number of students. 
whom I can give intensive, personal help. 


on which I worked with the authors). 





fine for beginners,” 


“Mrs, ———— 
her fiction.” 
to the “‘friend’’). 


“I'm sending a writer up to you,” 
seeing my name in the magazines. 


for three or six months, $20 to $30 a month. 


552 Riverside Drive, 





Writer’s Digest is your best 


The Best Advertising 


the business manager of some magazine tells me every few weeks, 
“and you will get splendid results.”” When I tell him I don’t want splendid results he looks incredulous. 
I have to explain that I do not want to cheapen the quality of my work by using assistants, as I would 
I arbitrarily limit the number of my collaborators to those to 


Collaborating with each writer individually on his ideas and stories enables my students to sell (there 
has hardly been a day throughout the year that one to four magazines have not contained stories or articles 
I And my collaborators are my best advertising medium: for the 
eight months of this year two-thirds of my clients have come to me, not because of this little notice that 
appears here, but on the recommendation of friends I have helped. 

“Mr. ———, the author, has recommended you to me as a literary advisor who is particularly 
reads a letter just received with a manuscript. 

——- has sent me your name and address, telling me how you helped her friend with 
begins a letter that reached me Monday. 


a client has just called to tell me. 
Said he’d wasted money all over the country. 
me get my sales and if he were good, you would.help him; if he wasn’t, you would tell him so.” 


At their preference my clients’ names and addresses are considered confidential, but anyone having a 
legitimate interest in them can see them at my office. you ; 
me a letter about your problems, or send a manuscript for criticism, telling me the markets you wish to reach. 


Manuscript criticism, $3 for 3,000 words or less and $1 per thousand words thereafter. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in literary, illustrated, 
and all-fiction magazines. 


introduction when writing advertisers. 


(Yesterday a check for a successful story went 


“He came to me for help after 
I told him you helped 


If you want to know what I can do for you, write 


Collaboration 


New York City 
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Dear Epitor: 

We are looking for short plays—which will take 
ten or fifteen minutes to play. The requirements 
are as follows: 

1. They must be sparkling and well written. 

2. They must work up to a point. 

8. They must be capable of being performed 

either with or without costume. 

4, They are planned for use in schools, Sunday 
Schools, clubs and camps; to be given by all 
ages from sixteen to sixty. Therefore they 
must be refined in every way. 

These plays will not appear in Delineator. 
First prize of $50 paid for the play which 
comes closest to these requirements. Second 
prize of $25. 

Any other plays purchased will be paid for 
at the rate of $20 apiece. 

All manuscripts to be addressed to: 

Miss Dorothy Higgins 
Service Editor—Delineator 
161 Sixth Avenue 
New York City 
Marked “Play Contest.” 


8 No plays will be considered after November 
30, 1931. 

We have already published a book entitled Five- 
Minute Plays, which shows the type of plays we 
have published in the past. This can be secured 
by sending 25c. 


Sr gr 


DorotHy HiccIns. 


Dear Epitor: 

You may be interested in knowing that we re- 
ceived answers to our letter in your Forum De- 
partment from a great number of contributors in 
the United States and also in other countries, 
such as France, Mexico, Peru, Panama, Cuba, 
El Salvador, Honduras, and Egypt. 

EpiTor, 
Chile Pan-Am. 


Hiways-Biways, Houston, Texas, has been dis- 
continued. 





Dear Epitor: 

Through a small item appearing in your col- 
umns, we have received a number of short stories 
from American writers, but not exactly the type 
suited to our needs. 

We wish to give you a more detailed explana- 
- as to the scope of the two magazines we 

it. 

For Jim Kay’s Review, we want short short 
stories, articles and reviews, based upon facts and 
current events, political, economic and social 
problems. 

For our Paris-American Monthly, we need long 
short stories and book length novels of adven- 
ture, romance or mystery. In both magazines 
realism is our watchword. All manuscripts are 
paid for upon acceptance. 

Writers’ LEAGUE, 
International, 
Hotel de Paris, 8 Boul’d de la Madeleine, Paris. 





Dear Epiror: 

Texas Commercial News is “A Texas Mag- 
azine for Texas Business Men,” and the oldest 
business magazine in the Southwest. Requires 
articles up to 2000 words on advertising, merchan- 
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Plain English About 
WRITING 
for PUBLICATION 


jw man ever becomes too educated to fail to 
grasp an idea told in words he learned as a child. 


O student of the technique of writing for publi- 

cation can find in any training course any trick 

of the trade that he cannot dig out for himself if 

he possesses the necessary spark of talent—and keeps 
at the digging long enough. 

Every successful practitioner of the art of writing knows 
this is so. 

That is why, in telling those who write, and those who 
would write, about its service, the Newspaper Institute of 
America does not choose to select words that may be taken 
to mean: “Here, at last, is a magic key, the possession of 
which will enable you, in your own home, in a few short 
weeks, etc., etc.” 


182 years of digging 


The training course of the Newspaper Institute of 
America represents 182 years of digging. That figure is 
the sum total of newspaper experience of the men responsible 
for this instruction. 

The training is conducted by mail. The emphasis is on 
writing. During the first few weeks, you are given simple 
assignments to cover—as if you were being “broken in” 
on a great metropolitan daily. Gradually the pace quickens. 
Before you realize it, you are swinging into the more diffi- 
cult special stories and interviews. You are gaining con- 
fidence—facility—style. And you will soon be ready (if 
you possess any natural ability at the start) to begin doing 
some real “bread-winning” writing. Checks for $25, $50, 
and $100—for short stories, brief articles, humorous con- 
tributions, items of current interest, and other material 
that can easily be turned out in spare time—are goals 
worth aiming at. 


Why newspaper writing! 


pypacavuss the important thing is to start you writing and 
keep you writing. Newspaper writing deals entirely 
with facts—reality. Your mind is not distracted with 
problems of invention, plot and character. You concentrate 
on learning how to use words accurately—expressively— 
vividly. There is no other training like it. Nine out of 
ten of our best-selling authors and dramatists attribute 
their success to their early newspaper work. 


A challenging test 


“If you possess any natural ability at the start’’—perhaps 
that phrase stopped you a few paragraphs back. ‘How 
can I be sure?” you may have asked yourself. We have 
a Writing Aptitude Test which we think will answer your 
question. You'll enjoy taking this test. It is, of course, 
free and non-obligatory. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


rtieeetioeeiometceetiamedioemetiemtcetaiceediattontistamton | 
Newspaper Institute of America | 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing | 


| for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest—October. | 
Mr. 

| Mrs. } coemee ely ae DSORERA TENET RNS HORA SEM | 

| Miss | 

| BED avessgesedubuwes pidéees sae beayalbabnieenatee | 

| (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will | 
7J-321 call on you) 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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tell in their own words yo what 
only work of its kind—($1.25) 


BETHANY, W. VA 


$10,000 A YEAR 
FROM GREETINGS 


is one man’s record for writing 12 brief sentiments. 
THE MANUFACTURERS OF GREETING CARDS 


THE GREETING CARD GUIDE 


they want in the 



















$50 A WEEK WITH 


30 West 18th Street, 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 


A KODAK 


NEW YORK 
































Houses who purchase for cash or on a 
to Broadway recognition. 


by the various mornets 2 essential to 


for free-lance material. 


Literary Agent 
155 East 42nd Street 


SELL YOUR PLAYS 


There is an excellent active market for plays of from 
one to three acts among numerous Entertainment Publishing 


publication and amateur use is frequently a stepping stone 
But professional knowledge of the types of plays desired 


presentation. THE DIO-PLAY DEPARTMENT is in 
active contact with oe market and will negotiate the sale 
of promising material or work with you in preparing it. 
Numerous Radio Stations and National Advertisers are 
also in the market for continuity, offering new opportunities 


RATES: 

A reading fee of $3.00 for any sketch or idea submitted; 
Plays charged $3.00 for the first act and $1.00 for each addi- 
tional act. This covers a complete criticism and suggestions 
for reconstruction where necessary. Material accepted for 
negotiation is handled on 15% commission basis. 

Submit your manuscript, or write for full details. 


RADIO-PLAY DEPARTMENT 
AUGUST LENNIGER 


royalty basis. Such 


success; also proper 


New York, N. Y. 











dising, inspirational articles on business subjects, 
how the “depression” has been met successiully, 
stories of success, industrial and commercial prog- 
ress in Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana. 

Short articles on “how” some feat of adver- 
tising or merchandising has been accomplished. 
Special need of stories on how Chamber of Com- 
merce or Lion’s Club has put over some act of 
development or progress in small town or city; 
stories of community spirit and development, of 
co-operation between citizens of small towns and 
farmers, such stories to be of such character as 
other communities can emulate, always bearing on 
business and prosperity, and bringing out how the 
town has gone forward by co-operation of all 
business men, citizens and farmers. Appropriate 
photographs can be used. Payment one cent a 
word and up, on publication. 

A. H. WuHeeE ter, Editor, 

604 Republic Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 





Dear Epiror: 

We can use at once, up to 1500 word interviews 
with responsible merchants, as to new sales pro- 
motion plans. Feature stories on garages and 
super-service stations based on some specific and 
successful business plan, not a general write-up, 
but operating facts and figures. Interviews with 
laundry and dry cleaning plant operators, up to 
2000 words, if the facts warrant this length. Or 
shorts, on sales plans in any line of retail mer- 
chandising. Rates half cent word up, on publica- 
tion. Manuscripts returned if postage is enclosed, 
when not used. Inquiries as to definite assign- 
ments welcomed. 

H. K. Harris, Editor, Trade Journal Guild, 

1420 Sherman St., S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 



















notes, appendices and indices; 


past ten years. 


MINNIE HOOVER LINTON 
Director 





it is presented to the proper markets. 


EDITING THAT EDITS 


A Service that Fulfils its Promise 


THE EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU edited over 1000 book manuscripts for New York 

Publishers; attended to detail work on these books, such as prefaces, bibliographies, foot- 
read final page proofs on over 1500 books under the imprint of 
40 publishers; and consulted with and edited and revised for over 300 individuals, in the 


Since January 1, 1931, we have reported on over 400 manuscripts, from 150 authors in 
America, Austria, Australia, Africa, England, France, and Norway; have sold to Good House- 
keeping, Weird Tales, Brooklyn Home Journal, Travel, Parents, the World, Graphic 
Syndicate, King Features Syndicate, Inc.; and short plays for Radio production. Results count. 

We insist that every manuscript submitted to this bureau shall be criticized and edited before 
Poorly constructed or carelessly typed manuscripts are not 
sent to a long list of editors in a hit-or-miss fashion. The requirements and changes in policy 
of purchasing editors are studied by our sales manager. The manuscript is delivered only to 
editors who are in the market for that particular type of story or article. 

Reading fee, $2.50 for 5000 words or under. Radio sketches, $1. Estimates given on 
book-length manuscripts. Editorial charges, $2 an hour. Sales Commissions, ten per cent. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


136 EAST 36 STREET, NEW YORK 
Hollywood and London Branches 


E. LINTON CRAWFORD ESTHER SAMPSON 
Radio Sales Manager 


Paris and Oslo Connections 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR WRITERS 


RICHARD K. ABBOTT, Editor 


A. M. MATHIEU, Business Manager 
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The Modern Adventure Story 


By JosEpH LICHTBLAU 


VERY normal man loves the sort of 
EB hero who does things out of the or- 

dinary. Every normal man wants to 
identify himself continually, vicariously, 
with his heroes, screen, stage and fiction. 
Therefore the adventure story is ever popu- 
lar and will flourish, because the adventure 
story periodicals satisfy the imperative need 
of the reading public for supermen heroes 
who do glamorous, romantic and thrilling 
deeds in a manner that the ordinary person 
never experiences in real life. 

The dictionary defines “Adventure” as 
“a bold undertaking; a daring feat; the 
encountering of risks; a remarkable exper- 
ience; the taking part in an uncertain enter- 
prise—.” 

The fiction superman who is involved in 
highly exciting and thrilling adventures, and 
who emerges from them in a two-fisted, red- 
blooded manner that thrills the reader to the 
core, will always be invested with glamour 
and romance. Since the ordinary man en- 
counters few unusual risks and hazards, the 
fellow who encounters them in fiction and 
overcomes them in a highly exciting and 
satisfying way, will always be the sort of 
superman hero the reader would wish to 
be himself. 


In ordinary life, for example, if the boss 
would tell the average employe that he isn’t 
worth a plugged dime, that he is inefficient 
and worthless, that employe would swa!low 
his natural resentment tamely. He would 
apologize, plead for another chance to make 
good, and swallow humble pie. Hence, when 
John Smith, in an adventure yarn, tells the 
employer to go to heck and quits, the de- 
lighted reader identifies himself vicariously 
with John Smith, and gets supreme satis- 
faction and pleasure out of his reckless cour- 
age. Or if the ordinary person were to be 
held up in some dark alley by a thug, he 
would, nine times out of ten, surrender his 
money without a struggle and give devout 
thanks that he escaped with his life. 

But would the hero of an adventure yarn 
act as tamely as that? He’d unleash one 
deadly wallop, knock out the bandit who 
was silly enough to attempt such banditry, 
and not only take away his gun hut drag 
him to a jail in a manner that would make 
the reader chortle with glee. 

So the prime requisite of any adventure 
story, no matter whether it be of the out- 
doors or any other locale, is to thrill the 
reader with the deeds of your supermen 
heroes. Once you make the reader sympa- 
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thize with the hero, “root” for him te emerge 
gloriously from his dramatic dilemmas and 
make the reader feel that he’d give anything 
to be just the sort of superman, you may be 
sure that the editor won’t reach for a re- 
jection slip. 

Consider the tame and stereotyped lives of 
your audience. They go through a dull, 
monotonous existence in the vast majority 
of cases. Their only chance to escape from 
themselves, from the drabness of their lives, 
is either at the movies, the theatre or in fic- 
tion, where drama supplies them with vicar- 
ious thrills and romance. Hence the first 
prime essential of any adventure story is 
to carry the reader out of himself, and to do 
so in such a colorful, stirring fashion that he, 
himself, will seem to be engaged in “—a bold 
undertaking—a remarkable experience—an 
uncertain enterprise.” 


VERY normal person is an adventurer 
at heart. That is why adventures of 
supermen in fiction have such a tremendous 
“kick” for readers, and that is why adven- 
ture story periodicals of every type continue 
to be popular. Once you learn to write this 
type of story cleverly, and learn the specific 
demands of the markets; once you aim your 
adventure stories at the markets to which 
they are most suited, you can specialize with 
great profit and never have to worry about 
what to write—the burning question for all 
aspirants. 

I visited Harry Steeger, Editor of Gang 
World, Battle Aces, Detective Action and 
Western Rangers, shortly before I wrote 
this article. As you can readily see, these 
four magazines are of widely different types 
—and all are of the adventure story variety. 
Gang World is about gangsters and crooks. 
Battle Aces tells you the type at once—the 
adventures of aviators in the late war. De- 
tective Action has detective heroes, of course, 
while Western Rangers exploits cowboys 
and the open range. 

I asked if Mr. Steeger of Popular Pub- 
lishers, Inc., intended to publish any more 
magazines besides these four, and he re- 
plied: 

“Certainly. In about two weeks, we in- 
tend to bring out two more books. We are 





not yet ready to announce the titles, but in 
a fortnight I’ll be glad to give you the dope 
on them.” 

Since Popular Publishers, Inc. produce 
nothing but fast-action pulps, it is safe to as- 
sume that their two new magazines will 
also be adventure story “books.” I also 
visited the Dell Publishing Co. at the same 
time. Mr. Delacourt has dropped All-Fic- 
tion W eekly recently, but has already substi- 
tuted his new Western story magazine, All- 
Western instead. In making the rounds of 
the pulp magazine offices, I found that, in 
spite of the horrible depression, such a sig- 
nificantly few adventure story periodicals 
had been given up, that one can see at once 
that the fast action, adventure story maga- 
zines of all types are doing better than hold- 
ing their own. 

Before I proceed further, I am going to 
list the few magazines that have been dis- 
continued at the time this article is written— 
September 1st. You can avoid submitting 
stories to them in the future, and save lost 
time and waste motion: (1) Airplane Stories, 
E. 46th St., N. Y. City. (2) Air Trails, 
79 7th Ave., N. Y. City. (3) Golden West, 
67 W. 44th St., N. Y. City. (4) Scotland 
Yard, 100 5th Ave., N. Y. City. (5) Zoom, 
570 7th Ave., N. Y. City. These five period- 
icals represent air, Western and detective 
story types, and Shadow, 79 7th Ave., N. Y. 
City, has recently been added as a new 
Chelesa House detective magazine to offset 
the loss of these markets. I have already 
mentioned the discontinuance of All-Fiction 
Weekly, 100 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 

When you think of the modern adventure 
story, you will immediately connect it with 
the fast-action pulp magazines, rather than 
with the “slick-paper” periodicals. Why? 
Because fast action is synonymous with the 
pulps—and any modern adventure story 
must be chock-full of fast action to get over 
with the “pulpies.” In the smooth-paper 
periodicals, your adventure stories need not 
have such fast action. You have more space 
for skilful characterization, atmosphere, set- 
ting, dialogue, etc. as well as for artistic 
writing. I am going to discuss the require- 
ments of the pulp-paper magazines. It 


























































would take too much space to discuss the 
demands of the smooth-paper periodicals 
here as well. 


O many writers, an adventure story in- 
stantly suggests the outdoors, with plen- 
ty of action in Western locales, or the South 
Seas, or in the other frontiers of the world. 
But a glance at the pulp magazine markets 
will quickly show you that you need not con- 
fine yourself to outdoor adventure yarns by 
any means. If you have fought shy of the 
adventure story hitherto because you feared 
that you could not describe outdoor locales 
and settings, or because an outright ‘“West- 
ern” was not your kind of yarn, you have 
only to consider the possibilities of the mar- 
kets, and understand thoroughly what a gen- 
uine adventure story is, to discover that there 
is no reason whatever why you should not 
essay this type of narrative. Let us glance 
at all the pulp magazine markets for the 
adventure story: 


First, we have the outdoor action maga- 
zines, which feature outdoor adventure with 
no feminine interest whatever or with very 
minor feminine interest, and which may in- 
clude Westerns: Action Stories, Action 
Novels, Adventure, Argosy, Blue Book, 
Complete Stories, Man Stories, Short Stor- 
ies, Star Magazine, Far East Adventure 
Stories. (The last demands Far East locale 
only.) 

For straight air stories, in which no war 
atmosphere and action are required, you 
find: ir Stories and Wings. 


Then we have the war and air-war group: 
Aces, Battle Aces, Battle Stories, Flying 
Aces, Sky Birds, Sky Riders, War Aces, 
War Birds, and War Stories. 

The magazines that use straight Western 
stories exclusively are: Ace-High, All- 
Western, Cowboy Stories, Frontier Stories, 
Lariat Story, Northwest Stories, Outlaws 
of the West, Triple-X Western, Two Gun 
Stories, West, Western Adventures, West- 
ern Rangers, Western Story, Western Trails, 
Wild West Weekly, Wild West Stories and 
Complete Novel Magazine. 


Then we have the detective, crime and 
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gangster fiction group: Black Mask**, 
Clues, Complete Detective Novel Magazine, 
Detective Action, Detective Book (over- 
stocked at present), Detective Classics (over- 
stocked at present), Detective Dragnet, De- 
tective Fiction Weekly, Detective Story, 
Gangland Stories, Gangster Stories, Gang 
World, Gun Molls, Illustrated Detective 
Magazine, Racketeer Stories, Shadow, and 
Underworld. **Note: Uses outdoor action 
Westerns also. 


For fantastic and pseudo-scientific adven- 
ture tales we find: Astounding Stories, 
Amazing Stories, Mind Magic, Strange 
Tales, (the latest Clayton Magazine), Won- 
der Stories, and Weird Tales. 


OR general adventure stories that may 
be laid in a city as well as an outdoor 
locale, note: Argosy, Top-Notch, Popular, 
Five-Novels Monthly (the last requires plen- 
ty of feminine interest, and has a set require- 
ment of 25,000 words per story.) 


Oriental Stories must have a Far East lo- 
cale, and permits plenty of feminine inter- 
est, while Jungle Stories, another new Clay- 
ton magazine, is identified plainly enough by 
its title. 


Once you distinguish exactly what locale 
and setting are demanded by all these maga- 
zines, you can readily eliminate those mar- 
kets which are not “up your alley,” and 
create your adventure stories for those maga- 
zines which you think you can hit. If you 
can’t do Westerns or outdoor action, air or 
war stories, you have but to glance at the 
markets for detective, crime and gangster 
fiction, or for general adventure fiction, to 
see how many magazines are still left for 
you to aim at. Don’t forget that adventure 
stories can be written about anything, on any 
subject, and in any locale whatever. With 
the definition of Adventure fixed clearly 
in your mind, you can write a colorful tale 
about any type of person whatsoever, from 
cowboy, farmer, hotel keeper, detective, 
gangster, crook or plain everyday human 
being taken from any walk of life. 


The prime essentials for any adventure 
story are: (1) A superman hero who does 
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things the reader would love to do, but can’t 
do because he is bound to his ordinary, pro- 
saic existence. (2) Action and suspense 
that will keep the reader breathless. (3) 
Adventure that starts with your very first 
paragraph, if possible, and never ceases un- 
til the reader’s last satisfied sigh. 


HERE your hero becomes involved in 
adventures is not so vitally important. 

If you place him in any setting with which 
you are familiar and therefore can delineate 
realistically and convincingly, and then give 
the reader a constant succession of thrilling 
adventures from which the hero emerges 
in a smashing, satisfying, triumphant way, 
your story will be a real adventure tale. The 














reader must be carried out of himself by 
the manner in which the superman hero 
“does his stuff.” The locale may be out- 
doors or urban as long as you have a satis- 
fying hero and glamorous, exciting action 
that moves with speed and punch. A man 
may find the most thrilling adventures in a 
hamlet or a city, in the country or in the 
desert, on an ocean liner or a street car. 
The juvenile boys’ magazines, which I 
haven’t listed, are a fine secondary market 
for any fast-moving adventure story, as a 
study of any reliable market guide will show 
you. The demand for the modern adventure 
story was never greater than to-day. And 
with so many possible markets, there is no 
reason why you should not try for them. 


(All magazines mentioned in the above article are on sale at any large newsstand. Consult a copy 
before writing your adventure story.) 


What Scribner's Buys 


By Marion Ives 
Assistant Editor, Scribner's 


HE READING public knows what it 

wants to read—some of the time. The 

writing public knows what it wants to 
write—most of the time. But curiously 
enough, the writers are continually writing 
what the readers do not care to read. This 
fact is forced upon us as we receive the writ- 
ten and spoken wishes of our readers and 
compare them with what our thousands of 
aspiring contributors send us. It is no doubt 
equally true of every magazine of wide circu- 
lation. Moreover, once a magazine is estab- 
lished and its character understood, the 
editors are very apt to be guided by what 
their special following desires—the maga- 
zine is largely what the readers would have 
it be. 

Since it is not possible to bring the read- 
ers and writers together personally for con- 
sultations, there are several other methods 
which could easily be employed. A pros- 
pective contributor should surely acquaint 
himself with the magazines he would write 
for, and not only that, but keep up with 
them, for magazines do change with the 


times, even as do readers. For example, 
Scribner's changed its policy not long ago 
somewhat radically, and frequently now we 
branch out in new directions simply that we 
may keep up with the latest in literature and 
in thought. What a magazine publishes one 
month is not necessarily typical—as far as 
the subject matter is concerned, but a great 
deal can be judged by the character of the 
writing. 

One day a man came into the office and 
tried to argue that, since we could not give 
his manuscript immediate consideration, it 
was perfectly fair for him to make fifty 
copies of it and send them out to fifty maga- 
zines simultaneously. Then, he said, the 
poor author would not have to wait so long 
to hear if it was accepted by any one of 
them. We attempted to explain that he 
would not have to go to all that trouble if he 
would spend a little time at the library look- 
ing at the various magazines, or find out 
magazine requirements from some reputable 
source such as a market directory. He would 
soon discover that there were very few of 
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the fifty that published this sort of writing, 
which would not have been any more pleas- 
ing to the readers of high-class magazines 
than to the tabloid readers. 

Through another method, right here, we 
can give writers some idea of our readers, 
although among them are wide differences. 
They are youngsters under twenty on up to 
the very old, rank conservatives and ardent 
progressives. Their interests, however, are 
broad, their tastes in literature developed. 
They are not satisfied with ordinary writing, 
simple love stories, obvious presentations, 
nor of course with flashy sex and crime tales 
or wild adventure or any sensational writing. 
Among them are many professional people— 
doctors, lawyers, ministers, professors, 
teachers, as well as students, business men, 
housekeepers, and of course any number of 
other intelligent and thoughtful people, well 
informed, widely read, and they demand 
thought-provoking and distinctive articles 
and stories. They are looking to us for 
something different, something individual, 
something unique if possible. 

Our readers have long decided for us what 
we do not want. If, for instance, they want 
to read travel articles, they go to travel 
magazines. If they want illustrated articles, 
they go to illustrated magazines. And so on. 
What our readers don’t want, therefore, are: 
purely travel articles, purely descriptive 
articles, purely scientific articles. They want 
historical and biographical articles only oc- 
casionally, and then they must be mighty 
fine, and occasionally character sketches 
written for the sake of the character alone. 

A dozen of the articles best liked since the 
first of the year, according to the comment 
we received, were: 

“After Repeal—More Crime or Less.” By an 

ex-criminal. 

“Is America a Menace?” Carleton Beals. 

“A Little Exam.” Thomas Beer. 

“The Business Cycle Hits the Home.” Grace 

Nies Fletcher. 

“Men Who Mate Steel.” Owen Francis. 

“Is America Slowing Up?” J. J. Spangler. 

“Ts the Cannon Fodder Ripe?” George Seldes. 

“Jesus: A Replevin.” Charles Hall Perry. 

“Wives by Mail.’ Gregory Mason. 

“This Subtle Land.” Struthers Burt. 

“Is New York American?” Earl Sparling. 

“The Despot of Dearborn.” Edmund Wilson. 


“Taking Stock of Peace and War.” James 
T. Shotwell, 
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The readers are choosing their fiction, too. 
In a magazine like Scribner's, where only 
two or three stories can be printed each 
month, the selection of the fiction is difficult. 
Although the readers are reading fiction in 
all kinds of magazines, they tell us they ex- 
pect the stories in a magazine like ours to be 
superior—superior in every way. They look 
to us for real literature. We are therefore 
searching for original, creative writing—for 
writers with imagination, a sense of humor, 
artistry, individual style, expert technique— 
writers like Ernest Hemingway and Thomas 
Wolfe and William Faulkner. We have dis- 
covered many great writers in the long his- 
tory of the magazine, and we are always 
hopeful of finding more, as are all magazine 
staff readers. It’s our biggest thrill. 


N order to give writers an opportunity at a 

little-used and much neglected form of fic- 
tion-writing, we introduced our long short- 
story or short-novel contest. This was for 
stories of from 15,000 to 35,000 words. 
Writers had found this length awkward for 
successful magazine publication, but with 
such stories as Conrad’s “Youth,” Gals- 
worthy’s “A Stoic,” Thornton Wilder’s 
“The Woman of Andros,” Willa Cather’s 
“Lost Lady’ in mind, we determined that 
this form should have a place. The success 
of our first contest from the writers’, the 
editors’, and the readers’ points of view 
prompted us to try another. We publish one 
of these stories complete in each number in- 
stead of using the long serials. In our first 
contest as many unknown writers as known 
authors appeared. Four of the stories have 
been published in book form—one of them a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection. It is 
also interesting to know that Nahum Sabsay 
and Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, two of the 
writers discovered in the first contest, have 
since written manuscripts of book length, one 
of which has already been published. 

Our other recent contest, that for short 
narratives of personal experience or observa- 
tion (not fiction), was far more successful 
and illuminating than any editor’s wildest 
dreams. The amateur had his chance there, 
and he made good. Manuscripts poured in 
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from all sorts of maividuals in all kinds of 
work, from any and every place imaginable. 
We knew that the United States were varied, 
but we had no idea of the vast variety. We 
hoped to unearth communities and customs 
and people which had had little attention in 
literature before, and we surely did. We 
discovered people could write who had never 
attempted to before. The reason, of course, 
for the huge success was that the writers 
were writing about themselves, or at least 
from personal observation. The great ma- 
jority of those we have selected for publica- 
tion have been written by amateurs—only a 
very few were by people we had ever heard 
of. Some of the subjects chosen were: an 
Oklahoma race riot, a ride in a box car, life 
on the lower Mississippi, abalone diving, 
experiences of a tenement house youngster, 
a nun’s diary, an Indian medicine man, pipe- 
liners, homesteading in Montana, a prisoner’s 
experiences. Our readers, needless to say, 
are as immensely delighted with the contest 
as we are. Although this contest is closed, 
we intend to publish such narratives just as 
long as they continue to be interesting and 
illuminating. 

A little while ago, because of readers’ re- 
quests, we decided to publish from time to 
time groups of short short stories, and so 
made our wants known. Long as we had 
been in this business, we were amazed at the 
poor quality of the manuscripts received. 
The stories were: the barest sort of sketch, 
or all dialogue, or purely character sketches, 
or (this was true of the great majority) 
they were nice quiet little stories with a trick 
or surprise ending. Just a good joke. We 
did not expect a complete story in a page or 
two, but just a slice of life wherein a world 
of meaning might be hidden. It takes a 
special technique, a special talent, to write a 
short short successfully. We published a 
few in our August fiction number, and, if 
we are fortunate enough to find them, we 
shall continue to publish them in small 
groups. 

So many people think that if they write 
up an incident accurately and grammatically, 
there is something wrong with the editor if 
he doesn’t take it. Many attempt to make a 


story out of a newspaper account, which is 
perfectly permissible but too often unsatis- 
factory. Not always, however. A few of 
our readers objected to the story of the 
“S. S. San Pedro,” in our first Short Novel 
Contest, because they said it was merely a 
newspaper story of the Vestris. We could 
not understand how anyone could find fault 
with a story so beautifully written, so artis- 
tically presented, whether it was all true or 
all fictitious. In fact, we would say that if 
anyone could write up a newspaper story 
with as much artistry, he would have excel- 
lent chance of acceptance. 

There is another type that goes right along 
with this—the photographic or dictographic 
type. Every word and every motion is writ- 
ten down. The author does not know how 
to choose and believes that unless he puts 
everything in, his story is not complete. 
Consequently it is chock full of uninteresting 
details. The details are important if they are 
carefully chosen; and if the writer would 
give his reader credit for some imagination 
or some experience of his own, he would 
make a better story. This type may not 
even need originality to be successful, but 
the author must surely develop a sense of 
selection. This he may acquire by reading 
good literature and more reading, then by 
practicing writing and more writing. 

Hundreds of submitted stories are accom- 
panied with letters something like this: 
“Here is a true story and I have told it many 
times to various groups of people. They 
invariably ask why I don’t write it down 
and have it published. I am therefore send- 
ing it to you for publication in your maga- 
zine.” Strangely, a good after dinner story 
or the stories that begin in conversation “I 
know a man who—” seldom look as well in 
print. It may be because the group to whom 
the story is told knows the victim or hero of 
the story, but it is more apt to be because 
such stories are merely incidents and in print 
they do not stand up. 

The best criticism—from the point of view 
of a magazine like Scribner’s at least—would 
be to say that such stories only scratch the 
surface. Our readers want greater subtlety, 
broader horizons, deeper insight. What he 
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did, what she said, how they acted—these 
alone are not of so much interest as what 
they are thinking, why they are saying and 
doing these things—their reasoning, their 
motives, their philosophy. It is not that we 
want their processes of thought written out 
in detail but suggested in the unfolding of 
the story by their conversation or intimated 
by their actions. This does not mean we are 
going in for the psychological—we do not 
want the purely psychological; but if they 
are presented deftly as outlined we would be 
interested in stories of almost any classifica- 
tion—adventure, detective, romantic, hu- 
morous—any. 

If a story is not taken from an actual oc- 
currence, the plot is the question. Plots are 
always bothering writers, also readers and 
editors. Stories without a definitely worked- 
out plot are successful only when the writ- 
ing is extraordinary. Yet more often than we 
like, we find a good story but an old plot. 
Even though we are continually assured that 
no plot can be new, every once in a while we 
read a story which strikes us as strangely 
original both in development and in style. 
We wish for more, but we find originality 
rare. It may be inborn, but creative writing 
is possible for many. They can at least take 
an old plot and treat it in a delightfully new 
way so that it’s hardly recognizable. That 
might be excellent practice for the amateur 
—to select one of the old plots and try writ- 
ing it up by various methods. If he could 
in this way discover his own best style and 
if it seemed good, develop it, he would have 
a most encouraging start. The creation of 
his own characters, his own atmosphere, his 
own situations might come easily, and per- 
haps, if he were persistent, his own new 
plot might unfold. 

Something like this happens occasionally. 
After reading the monotonous everyday 
Stories submitted to us weekly by certain 
writers, we have suddenly come upon one 
which had unusual original touches and fine 
possibilities. Whether they have won it by 
much toil and realized what they had worked 
up to, or whether it happened to them with- 
out their being aware of it, we do not know; 
but it has occurred just often enough for us 


to realize that original work or creative 
writing can be produced when certain au- 
thors exert themselves. 

For most writers creative writing that is 
convincing is hard work, and if it is con- 
vincing, it must be written from life as they 
know it, from real experience or observation. 
If it hasn’t the ring of truth and sincerity, it 
cannot convince. Even the most fanciful 
tale must have truth as its basis. If it is 
creative, it is pretty close to original ; if it is 
convincing, it is written from life. But this 
combination is not easy. There may be a 
few geniuses who can sit down and produce 
a masterpiece in quick order, but geniuses 
are few and editors cannot count on them. 
It is the writer who is willing to spend much 
time in observation, in thought, in practice, 
in careful selection and presentation of his 
work, in developing his own good style, and 
good expression, if he has any, who will 
succeed. Creative writing should be the 
aim and distinctive writing the result if the 
writer is seeking publication in any high- 
class magazine for intelligent and discerning 


readers. 
Address: 59 7th Ave., N. Y. C. 





McFARLAND 


A follower of sports McFarland wrote 

A daily column on a screaming sheet ; 

He could describe a fight, the shuffling feet 

Until you smelt the rosin and the gloat 

Of staring mugs, the crowd’s enormous 
throat, 

The soul of stadium, the arc-white heat 

Was felt, the hum of pounding glove on 
meat 

Lived in cold type when boy McFarland 
wrote. 


He was not literary, but his style 

Had sweat. He flung rich mud and purple 
slang, 

Unscrambled grammar to make scrimmage 
pile 

More glamorous, relived in words that 
sang.... 

And then he wrote a novel thick with putty, 

I could not find one sweaty word or gutty. 

Harold Faller. 














The New Policy of “I Confess’ 


We've Changed All That! 


As Told by Editor Jean Boord 


b 


to Ruth 


T MAY be / Confess to you, but it’s go- 
ing I know now! Our magazine with its 
October issue will revolutionize its style, 

its readers, its stories. Here’s a new market 
that every free lance writer who is hot on 
the trail of news stories has been wishing 
for. Here’s your chance to elaborate, color, 
theorize every single love crime that’s ever 
been committed. Don’t mistake us. You 
can’t commit it in fiction; you must commit 
it in facts. 

From our pseudo-true story style we have 
changed to true fact tales of the human emo- 
tion story. Our new policy will be somewhat 
similar to that of True Detective Stories, 
except that we are not interested in tracking 
the criminal, but only in tracing the crime 
to love. 

We want a detailed story, not fictionized, 
written as a confessional. We prefer the 
first person always; the narrator can be a 
witness to the love crime or a participant in 
it. Third person stories will be acceptable 
only rarely, when worth will determine their 
acceptance. 

It must be a human emotion story! We 
prefer murder (don’t judge us too harshly 
or personally), but can use the kidnap, the 
sensational marriage or divorce story. And 
it must be sensational, exciting, dramatic, 
colorful; from the facts of the story, you 
can make it so with proper treatment. Pic- 
tures — actual photographs — must accom- 
pany the story. They may be of the people, 
the places, the situations involved; prefer- 
ably, they should be of all three. These 


stories are real. The pictures must be real! 
Your style must be real! 

Let us suggest a very expert manner of 
treatment which our head writer, Mr. Peter 
Levins of the Daily News, is using for our 
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stories. He paints a colorful picture of the 
crime, prepares you for it by giving a vivid 
background of the life story of the princi- 
pals involved, before and after the crime. 


These stories can’t be a mere newspaper 
account to meet with our approval; they 
must be a full narrative of the crime, the 
persons involved, the circumstances. You 
may even give your own theories about the 
motives of the crime, the solution to it, the 
possibilities of a hoax or frame-up. As long 
as you stick to facts for your main theme, 
your feasible embroideries are endless. 


Don’t write up and send in every news- 
paper story you read! You can’t get through 
editorial door that way. The prerequisite 
knock is a synopsis. Don’t forget; there 
are no exceptions to this rule! You can 
readily understand its value: it avoids dupli- 
cation and your wasted effort if someone else 
has already used the same story. Then, too, 
we can give our order, if the synopsis meets 
our demands and approval. All stories are 
ordered. Your synopsis should be fully 
outlined, explicit, detailed, informative. 
Pictures need not accompany: the synopsis, 
but they must be available if the story is 
ordered. No story is complete without them! 
This is a tabloid idea; everything must be 
graphic, sensational, easily read and digested. 


At present we are fairly well stocked ; but 
we will always welcome worthwhile stories, 
and especially, ideas for departments ap- 
propriate to our new style of magazine. Our 
rates of payment are from one to one and a 
half cent a word. The length of the story 
is decided and ordered according to the syn- 
opsis and the story value. 

Address: 100 5th Ave.; N. Y. C. 
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HIS improved dictionary and reference book is a 

whole library in itself. 60,000 word definitions, 
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and wireless terms, newest words and expressions, com<- 
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Why Some 


Novels Sell 


By Errié Leese Scott 


An Interview with Dr. Frederic Taber Cooper 


O ONE is better qualified to discuss 
the fiction book market possibilities 
than Dr. Frederic Taber Cooper, 

former editor of Forum, staff writer for the 
Bookman, for the last twenty-five years 
manuscript reader for Dodd Mead and Co., 
Macmillan, Frederick A. Stokes, Appletons, 
and others. It was under his guidance that 
the Forum merged into a literary magazine; 
under his direction Elsie Singmaster’s verse 
was first published; through him Benet, 
Zona Gale, Percy Mackeye were introduced. 
This veteran author, editor, and reader 
brings out one of his own books semi-an- 
nually, varying in subject from discussions 
of literary technique, to books for juveniles. 
As there are many kinds of books, we 
asked Dr. Cooper to confine his comments 
to possibilities of the fiction book market. 


“It is true,” said Dr. Cooper the demand 
for well written fiction exceeds all others. 
A book in the conventional type has the best 
chance of sale. This is especially true of 
the offering of a new writer, for he it is 
who very often does something out of the 
ordinary. He does it well, too, but the re- 
sult is the manuscript readers, having more 
or less a standard of measurement, frequent- 
ly reject good books because the reader be- 
lieves they cannot be sold. I would not 
say that such a book does not eventually sell, 
but the conventional type is safer for a 
speedy sale. Most writers are not artists; 
they are merely writing for prompt sale; 
expression is incidental. 

“What are the measuring rods?” I asked. 


Then Dr. Cooper commented with slow 
deliberateness. ‘There are no set rules for 
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judging book manuscripts but there are cer- 
tain and somewhat definite measuring rods 
entering into the purchase of a manuscript. 


“First, a publisher considers its salability 
to the public. Authors should realize that a 
publisher primarily buys a book for his big 
audience of readers. They should endervor 
to write for this same public if they wish 
a higher percentage chance of sale. This 
means the author, the reader and the pub- 
lisher must get together. 

The publisher must see a sale of at least 
5,000 copies. Otherwise he will not con- 
sider a book. 

“In weighing the possibilities of a manu- 
script,” continued Dr. Cooper, “there are 
four main conditions: first, and most im- 
portant is that the writer must have some- 
thing to say; second, he must know himself 
what he is trying to say; third, he must say 
it clearly, that is, he must do his story in 
a manner not only clear to himself, but he 
must make the reader see it as clearly as he 
does; fourth, his language must fit the sub- 
ject and be adopted to the readers and the 
thought should not be beyond their range of 
comprehension. 


“These are, in condensed form, the mea- 
suring rod. The main thing is, an author 
should have something to say ; some definite 
object to his story. When a manuscript 
comes to me the first thing I ask is: What 
is the author’s underlying purpose? What 
is he trying to say? Then I consider the 
means he has to accomplish it, and grade 
him in accordance with the skill with which 
he handles his subject. 

“Now right here let me say,’ 
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veteran reader, “that it should be understood 
that the book is not judged according to 
the purpose the author may have in back 
of his brain, but as he expresses it in his 
written words. I’d like to emphasize, too, 
that it isn’t the theme that sells a book, but 
the manner in which the author handles the 
theme. I find the great trouble with many 
writers is that they do not have a clear idea 
of what they want to say. What is the use 
of anyone having an underlying purpose un- 
less he can convey it to others ?” 

Here Dr. Cooper dwelt at length on ‘clear- 
ness’ and I asked him to define it and if it 
were an element of ‘style?’ 

“I would say,’ answered Dr. Cooper, 
“that clearness is not so much an element of 
style as it is a condition precedent to it and 
should not be confused with style. Clear- 
ness may mean a crystal transparence of 
words or phrases that belongs to finished 
art, or it may be dry bones of fact. A laun- 
dry list or recipe for dill pickles may be 
clear, but they do not represent style. Words 
should be useful first and ornamental after- 
wards. 

“It is this lack of clearness that many 
authors manifest, that earns for them a re- 
jection slip. A publisher feels himself un- 
der contract with his readers to give them 
something he assumes they want to know. 
To fulfill this contract, ideas must be de- 
livered intelligibly. I advise writers to cul- 
tivate simplicity and brevity as aids to con- 
ciseness.” 

“Editors want fresh viewpoints. New 
writers are always welcome provided they 
have something to say,” continued Dr. Coop- 
er answering a host of questions in a sum- 
mary. “The first few pages of a book manu- 
script should arouse the reader’s interest; 
the first chapter should sound the keynote 
of the entire story. If this happens then the 
reader hopes the writer will maintain this 
interest to the end. More often, he doesn’t. 
A story well written always has a strong 
appeal. 

The kind of story that sells the best and 
is accepted most frequently has a well de- 
fined plot and a happy ending—at least, a 

































reasonable ending. It should be compelling; 
and should have perspective, that is, one 
should be able to look into the story and see 
drama. A good way for a writer to achieve 
this is to see his story as a picture. There 
should be a central figure—this is very im- 
portant in a novel—then, put only those 
things around the center figure that will 
bring out the main character. 

“Technique? Of course it should be 
there, but if it is only a matter of rearrange- 
ment of material, the author is given every 
chance. Maybe we only need to take the 
middle of the book for the beginning, or the 
beginning for the ending. However, if the 
construction is a hopeless hodge-podge, that 
is all there is to it. 

Sometimes we accept a story condition- 
ally; the author is sent for with his ex- 
penses paid, and we suggest that he make 
certain changes. Very often, though, the 
author for reasons of his own is self-cen- 
tered and set upon doing the story in his 
own way. In that case we let him journey 
elsewhere and take his manuscript with him. 
Often, he sells it, too, for different publish- 
ers have different policies. I always en- 
courage a writer to try elsewhere, but if 
ten publishers turn the story down he better 
try to find out if there is something seriously 
the matter with it. Yet, I have known 
manuscripts to sell on their thirtieth trip. 

In closing our visit Dr. Cooper gave the 
following: “Writers should start right out 
with their story and tell it the best they can; 
avoid smothering the interest with a lot of 
useful phrases; work for dramatic effects; 
see the story move in action; be sure the 
theme is big enough to warrant a book- 
length. The popular word length is 60,000 
to 80,000. An unpopular length is 120,000. 
The story should ring true and be told in 
good English with as much literary merit 
as the writer can command. 

An author should be sure that he says 
what he really wants to say. He should 
think of the people who buy books and write 
for them. If a book is done with all these 
ideas carried out, the chances are, ten to one, 
that it will sell.” 
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Making It 


NE of the major problems always con- 
@) fronting the fiction writer is that of 

giving reality to his work, investing it 
with what the highbrows call “verisimili- 
tude.” No matter how striking your plot 
may be, how exciting your crisis and denoue- 
ment, if your story lacks this vital essence of 
reality, it is more than likely to come homing 
back to you like Noah’s dove to the Ark— 
but alas, how far less welcome than that 
auspicious bird! 

Three decades and more of hard, prac- 
tical experience have developed, in what I 
fondly conceive to be my brain, certain prac- 
tical methods of achieving this illusion of 
actuality. Of course the very finest way of 
all is to portray only backgrounds and types 
you actually know. Since Dame Fortune has 
on the whole been kind to me, she has al- 
lowed my footsteps to stray in many lands, 
from arctic wildernesses to tropical jungles ; 
and to this extent I have been able to incor- 
porate in my work details of scenery, living 
conditions, personalities, dialects and what- 
not, which have been real, simply because I 
have transcribed them as they are. But in 
a few stories I have had to deal with places 
and persons unknown to me, and here is 
where the shoe has pinched. 

The secret of getting it to un-pinch is just 
hard work and much of it; lots of research 
and study; liberal note-taking ; a determina- 
tion to absorb the atmosphere so thoroughly 
that it becomes for the time being reality— 
and as such can be transmitted to the reader. 


Notes! Notes! Notes! 


CANNOT too strongly advocate the 
prime advantage of note-taking. Many 
writers, I know, scorn such a procedure as 
savoring of hack-work. They prefer to de- 
pend on inner vision, inspiration, the favor 
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of the High gods on Olympus. But I am 
not so fortunately endowed. For me the 
notebook and the pencil are still most neces- 
sary adjutants. In preparation for a novel, 
I do not hesitate to use a fortnight, a month 
or several months in nothing but solid read- 
ing and note-taking. It always seems to me 
that this preliminary work is the heavy end 
of the stick. That, once it is over, the hardest 
part of the task is done. 


I well remember the really severe labor I 
went through in getting ready to write 
“Cursed” and “The Flying Legion.” One 
novel dealt in part with the Malay Peninsula ; 
the other, with Arabia. I’ve never been in 
either country, but by dint of tremendous toil 
and note-taking I managed to establish an 
air of actuality in both novels, so that critics 
have said the atmosphere bore the stamp of 
reality. I studied thousands of details, even 
to the languages used; everything had to be 
authentic; no faking was allowed. Lord 
knows how much unwanted fruit I bought 
from an Arab marketman, so that he’d tell 
me words and phrases in his own tongue! 
And this was only one of many expedients, 
to establish this all-necessary ‘illusion of 
verisimilitude. 

It’s all far better, of course, when you can 
see and hear things for yourself. In quest 
of color and truth you’ve got to face all kinds 
of discomforts, hardships and even danger. 
When I was commissioned to write “The 
White Wilderness’ and “Vikings of the 
Ice,” I shipped aboard a Newfoundland 
sealer, and spent six weeks of horrible 
misery in the ice-floes and blizzards between 
the Labrador and Greenland coasts. Less 
fortunate than I, the late Varick Frissell 
tried the same thing, only to meet death in 
that terrific explosion disaster of this past 
spring’s “swilin’-racket.” 
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My seal hunting has been only one of 
almost innumerable hardships and_ risks 
taken in pursuit of the elusive goddess of 
Verisimilitude. I have taken long airplane 
flights, gone down in coal mines that ex- 
tended miles under the sea, bucked tropical 
tempests in small yachts, wallowed in jun- 
gles, been almost lynched by a mob of in- 
furiated negroes in a Caribbean island, and 
ventured no end of other stunts, just to get 
local color and get it right. Perhaps it’s this 
willingness to stand anything, for the sake 
of the job, that keeps a fellow from being a 
hack. The job, after all, is everything that 
matters; and if doing the job well means 
risking your life, so be it. 

I am a strong advocate of not trusting to 
your memory, but of writing all your im- 
pressions down, as fast as they arrive. You 
think: “Oh, I’ll surely remember this!” But 
you don’t. The next impression tends to 
obliterate its predecessor; and at the end of 
your trek you retain only a vague, blurred, 
general idea of what you’ve seen and heard, 
unless you’ve noted all details in a book. 


I never go anywhere without a note-book 
and plenty of pencils, also a camera. The 
Chinese proverb about one picture being 
worth a thousand words is true; but the 
thousand words help, also—and I supple- 
ment pictures with words, and vice versa. 

Everything goes into my _ notebooks: 
scenery, architectural bits, markets, streets, 
flora and fauna, sea and sky and cloud ef- 
fects, sunsets and rises, human types, 
dialects, odd bits of speech and conversation 
—absolutely everything I can lay eyes or 
ears on. I make no attempt to arrange any- 
thing while out on the prow! for material, 
but wind everything in, hit or miss, and fre- 
quently interspersed with pencil sketches in 
the text. 

Once back in the writing-den, I disen- 
tangle everything. The most practical method 
is to make a typed copy of the notes, and 
then—going through this copy—mark them 
“A,” “B,” “C,” and so on, sometimes up 
os.” 

These letters correspond to a layout in 
which “A” is perhaps “Trees and Flowers,” 


“B” is “Landscapes,” “C” stands for 
“Weather Conditions,” “D” represents 
“Dialect Words and Phrases,” and so on. 

I take an immense sheet of brown paper, 
mark these letters on it, and patiently paste 
under “A” all the bits which bear this letter 
in my typed copy. Under “B” go all the 
corresponding fragments, and so to the 
finish. 

This sometimes takes several days, but in 
the end I have a marvelously efficient instru- 
ment for the working out of my story. Hung 
up over my desk, I have all the local color 
directly before my eyes. At a glance I can 
pick out whatever I need, without pawing 
over a bunch of notes. And better still, as 
fast as any detail is used, I simply tear off 
that bit and drop it into the wastebasket, 
thus avoiding any repetitions. If anybody 
knows any more accurate and effective man- 
ner of working background and local color, 
I’d like to know what it may be. 


“Keying” a Story 


HEN writing a serial or book, I also 
“key” my characters all the way through. 

I have a note-book, one page of which is 
devoted to each character. At the top of 
this page I write the character’s name. Under 
this I enter a description of his or her per- 
sonal appearance, age, peculiarities, habits, 
linguistic idiosyncrasies, expletives, and all 
the rest. And when I’m dealing with this 
character, I keep the book open at that page. 
Thus, confusion and equivocations are abso- 
lutely avoided. 

By this method, John Smith—let us say— 
won’t be 35 years old in one chapter, blue- 
eyed, red-mustached and fond of saying “By 
Judas Priest !”, and in another chapter have 
reached the age of 40, possess brown eyes, 
be clean-shaven and frequently exclaim: 
“Holy cats!” 

In many a novel I have picked up similar 
discrepancies. It’s almost impossible to 
avoid them, without some sort of check such 
as a key of this kind affords. 

Mechanical? Maybe. But accurate, any- 
how. And in the long run far more satisfac- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Writers A-Wing 


By ArcH WHITEHOUSE 


Technical Editor of Magazine Publishers, Inc., and Writer of Dozens of Aviation Stories 


HE late William Bolitho, a noted 
critic on the much lamented New 
York World, found time, just before 

death, to comment favorably on the high 
type of literature finding its way into the 
pulp paper magazines. He closed an in- 
teresting article with a dash of advice to all 
publishers in which he stated that this fer- 
tile field should not be overlooked when 
they begin their annual search for new and 
refreshing talent. 

As Mr. Bolitho explained, the present 
day “pulps” are offering some of the finest 
contemporary periodical literature. The 
style is different, of course, from that of 
the smooth sheets, and the action is treated 
in a broader manner, but the thrill of ad- 
venture is there. No writer should feel that 
his work is not getting its just consideration 
because he is only hitting the “pulps.” 
Many a big time author of the smooth 
sheets is delighted at the chance to get cover 
mention in many of the first class “pulps,” 
and many first line writers are slipping 
across regularly in the popular magazine 
field under pseudonym cover. 

The pulp paper field is remunerative, and 
most of the regulars are paying income 
taxes on $10,000 or $15,000 per year. One 
star writer in the aviation field is getting 
$25,000 per year and probably averages two 
stories a month. Few writers who aim reg- 
ularly at the smooth sheets hit much over 
the $5,000 a year mark. And they earn it, 
too. For, while writing a story over and 
over and over, as many of the higher grade 
magazine editors demand, they could be 
making probably twice as much with the 
same effort on pulp work. But getting into 





the Saturday Evening Post, Collier's or the 
Redbook and drawing $3,000 a year is 
probably to be preferred to $10,000 with 
Flying Aces, War Birds, Battle Stories or 
Aces. It all depends on how you look at it. 

Probably no branch of the pulp industry 
has shown such growth and held the inter- 
est of the public as the present air story 
magazine. But don’t let that fool you, if 
you are considering a career as a writer. 
It is not easy to crack the air-mags, and as 
one who tried for three years steady before 
his first story was accepted, I might say 
that it is probably the toughest field of the 
lot—unless you get the right tip-off. 

As technical editor to a well known mag- 
azine group in New York, I have read hun- 
dreds of aviation stories. It has always 
been a source of amazement to me to note 
the class of author that is turning to this 
type of literature. As a result, the air story 
today is to be rated among the quality of 
modern literature. A glance through a 
story by Donald Keyhoe, George Bruce, 
Alexis Rossoff, James Pearly Hughes, 
Major G. F. Eliot and a few more of the 
better known pulp writers will startle many 
readers who have never explored the air 
trails through the pages of a modern 
pulp. 

The old days of the American hero shoot- 
ing down the German Baron are gone — 
thank Providence! The wounded ace does 
not steal German ships and get home safely 
with the plans of the great enemy offensive. 
If that’s your idea of an air story, you had 
better give it up before you start. You 
can’t take in a motion picture such as 
“Dirigible,’ “The Dawn Patrol,” “Wings” 
or “Flight” and go home and write an air 
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story. Those days passed out in 1929, and 
how we editors suffered as each new air 
picture came out and sent the boys tearing 
back to their Coronas. Hundreds of for- 
mer war pilots have seen a few feet of the 
“latest air epic of the screen” and gone 
home and laughed themselves to death. 

The trouble with most air story writers 
during the past few years has been the use 
of hackneyed plots, rehashes of popular 
motion picture stories and a complete lack 
of understanding of the war background. I 
believe that the brother-to-brother gag as 
pulled in “Dawn Patrol” has been dished up 
in fully 500 air stories that have been sent 
to us. Not one of them was accepted. 
Then there is the old gag of stealing enemy 
planes. It was never accomplished during 
the war, and, to our knowledge, it was at- 
tempted only once. Still that would not 
detract from a good air story if we 
could find a writer who can put it over 
convincingly. 

War plots are not all washed up as some 
authors believe. There are hundreds of 
angles that have never been scratched. I 
have found rare success in taking a well 
known incident in the war and weaving it 
into an air plot. The day the tanks first 
appeared, for instance. The halting of a 
noted German mining stunt, in which an 
airman blows up the big mine intended for 
the Americans as soon as they made their 
attack. Big Bertha was a good plot, but 
it has been done. I got around it by writing 
a similar yarn based on the legendary erial 
torpedoes that were said to be shelling Lon- 
don. These devices were actually in the 
course of construction and testing when the 
war ended. They were winged torpedoes 
that could be controlled by radio. It was 
the old Big Bertha story with a different 
device. It sold at once. 

Famous attacks, the strange disappear- 
ance of a certain noted Army or Navy offi- 
cer, the quest of a chivalrous pilot to save 
his enemy who has been taken prisoner and 
the American who is seeking a German, be- 
cause of a wrong committed before the war, 
are examples of situations around which 
good plots are built. 

All good war plots need not be staged on 
the Western Front. There were North Sea 





and Dover patrols, but get away from the 
simple bombing of the submarine gag. It 
must be carried out further than that. Your 
hero must bomb that submarine for a per- 
sonal reason, too. Then there are the silent 
unromantic patrols along the north coast of 
Scotland and around Ireland where there 
was so much treachery between a certain 
class of Irish rebel and the German 
submarines. 

Then there is the desert stuff of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia with its sandstorms, 
deaths by thirst and colorful Arab and des- 
ert tribes. There were the dirty jobs Eng- 
lishmen had to do in German East Africa. 
There were the strange take-off-deck ship 
patrols all over the world. Not many writ- 
ers have attempted to depict the action seen 
by the flying men in northern Italy where 
the Alps played such a big part. And what 
about Russia during the War, in the Revo- 
lution, and the later battles between the 
Reds and Whites? 

All these plots are easy to dig out. Get 
your war maps out. Check up on your dis- 
tances and speeds of your machines. Find 
out how long a Camel or a De Havilland 
can stay in the air so that you do not have 
a ship that has a cruising range of two 
hours covering about 700 miles. You can’t 
get away with that today. You might get 
away with it with some editors, but the kids 
who read it won’t let you. 

And there’s the rub on this aviation stuff 
today. You’ve got to be right technically. 

You may be able to put down a perfectly 
thrilling description of a fight between 
Lieutenant Noel Swanky of Butte, Mon- 
tana, and the German baron over the West- 
ern Front in a manner that makes little Billy 
Jenkins out in Cedar Flats writhe in agony. 
But as soon as you make the mistake of say- 
ing that the bullets from Lieutenant 
Swanky’s Lewis gun, mounted on the top 
plane of his Spad, are eating their way into 
the nasty German’s instrument board you 
are through, and the magazine is hurled into 
a corner and little Billy goes upstairs and 
tries Raggedy Ann as a tonic. 

Little Billy Jenkins knows full well that 
the war time Spad was not fitted with that 
type of armament, and, furthermore, you 
can not make a single-seater Spad into a 
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two-seater to fill out your story. Single- 
seater squadrons on the Western Front did 
not have few pursuits, two-seaters and an 
odd bomber or two around just to give you 
a background or a plot. If they were pur- 
suits, they were pursuits; and you can not 
have a man return from a single-seater pa- 
trol and then, to get even with some Hun, 
take off a few minutes later in a two-seater. 
He probably couldn’t fly it anyway. 

In the old days you could get away with 
that, but the little Billy Jenkinses all over 
the country have changed all that. The best 
aviation pulp editors now have experts come 
in and read all of their aviation stuff to keep 
little Billy Jenkins quiet. So if you must 
write air stuff be sure you know it. And 
know your Western Front, its distances and 
where all the well known towns were. It’s 
no trouble to look on your map before you 
start, and it will save you many a rejection. 

Next, lay off the parachute gag unless 
your hero is a balloon observer. There 
were no parachutes in planes on the West- 
ern Front. We have heard say that the 
Germans had them during the last few days 
and that Udet actually leaped in one, but, 
unless you are writing a story set on 
November 5 or 6, 1918, you’d better lay 
off the parachutes. And if you must write 
about parachutes in connection with balloon 
observers remember that pack-seats and rip- 
cord rings did not come into general use 
until 1921. 

Young America will not stand for tech- 
nical errors. The young men who live in 
the farm districts of this country have long 
evenings to sit and pore over air stories, 
and they know that you can’t put a Rolls 
Royce engine in a Nieuport scout. You 
can’t put Browning guns on British Camels 
or Bristol Fighters. And you don’t drop 
bombs by throwing them over the side. 
They are released from racks under the 
wings or in the fuselage of the large 
bombers. 

If you are going to write a war-air story, 
get your facts right at the start. Find out 
what the ship you are going to write about 
could do. Find out what sort of an engine 
it had and how many machine guns it car- 
ried. Generally speaking, the Vickers was 
used as a fixed gun for the pilot and the 
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Lewis on the Scaarf mounting for the gun- 


ners or observers. Learn something about 
the guns; it will be worth your time, and 
it’s a startlingly interesting subject too. 
Above all, stay away from motion pictures 
that attempt to depict war action. They’re 
all flops as far as the real thing was 
concerned. 

So much for the war-air angle. Now for 
the modern aviation story, that is, concern- 
ing flying at the present time. 

Here again you must be careful of the 
trite situations and the old air mail holdups. 
The flying gangster is about through too. 
Many air-magazine editors are cutting down 
on modern stuff for the simple reason that 
the authors have failed them entirely. Few 
good modern-air stories have been written 
and the reading public will no longer fall 
for the old plots. The gate is wide open 
for an author who can take this style of 
story and put it over month after month. 
There are a few magazines left that will 
risk it. 

I have had a certain amount of success 
with a flying newspaper reporter hero. At 
this writing he has appeared regularly for 
eighteen months, so perhaps I have hit one 
of the right angles. In the first place I have 
tried to develop a character who seems 
human. He is the aviation reporter of a 
Los Angeles newspaper who flies from air- 
port to airport seeking news for his page. 
In his trips he runs into strange mysteries, 
dark deeds and a few hair-raising experi- 
ences, and with his little single-seater he 
manages to solve these mysteries. I use 
modern backgrounds of airports, the latest 
ideas in Army and Navy gunnery, anti-air- 
craft development and even the launching 
of the Akron. Government secrets such as 
the latest high speed tank, the newest in 
anti-aircraft contro] instruments and the 
latest in fighting craft always make good 
plots. For this reason my hero is allowed 
to carry a machine gun on his ship, when 
he is working on government jobs. I try 
to get real airport background, conversation 
and high spots. I use modern and well 
known machines. I keep my pilot up to 
date on radio, guns and transport ships. He 
stops prison breaks, solves drug-smuggling 
cases, investigates the mysterious killings of 
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ship-to-shore mail pilots who are catapulted 
off modern liners. In other words, he’s 
modern and always a few weeks ahead of 
the news. 

A character who can hold a series of such 
stories is a real money maker. If you can 
develop one, I know you can sell every 
month. But lay off the old gangster and 
the air mail holdup. It’s been used 2,786 
times. You must have 1931 plots for 1931 
magazines. 

But the modern commercial air story has 
gone past the much abused airport holdup. 
Today the wide world is open for air plots. 
Why stay in America when there is Africa, 
South America, the East Indies, the moun- 
tains and plateaus of Asia to work from? 
There is the ever fruitful Foreign Legion 
background and the European air line that 
takes you all the way from London to 
India. 

There is modern war stuff. I know of 
nothing having been written around the 
China revolutions. Surely there is a good 
American hero loose who will throw in his 
lot with one side or the other to rescue the 
American party that is stranded in the hills. 
There’s heaps of stuff to be written about 
the modern R. A. F. and its many India 
adventures. Revolutions pop up daily in 
Cuba, South America and Mexico. There 
is the Border Patrol and the Coast Guard 
plot still to be brought out to its best. 

Here again, in this field, you must be 
technically correct. You must know your 
ships and geography. You can’t take an 
adventure story and have your hero make 
a few flights in a plane and hope to sell it 
for an air story. The whole background 
must breathe gasoline, your pilots must talk 
and act air. You must make your big 
splashes in the air and thus justify the use 
of an airplane. 

Many air story writers make the big mis- 
take of simply writing an air story and hope 
to send it around to the magazine until it 
clicks. That is all wrong for a close anal- 
ysis of the chief air magazines will show 
that they all have a set policy. If you write 
for Aces, read that book first and see the 
type of action they demand. If you are 
aiming at War Aces, you have another type 
of story to write. Some editors demand 





hair-raising action from start to finish. 
They have no use for keen characterization 
and glorious descriptions. Another editor 
will fall hard for the character who holds 
you stronger on the ground than in the air. 
Some like wild dog-fights galore and ma- 
chine gun bursts by the gallons. Others 
prefer a quiet, smooth-moving plot that car- 
ries several trick situations. Mystery angles 
are always good sellers with one type of 
magazine. The hard drinking, tough fight- 
ing, wild swearing airman is the big shot 
with certain magazines. Others prefer the 
gentleman of the old school. Before you 
sit down to write your story, pick out the 
magazine you are aiming for and write it 
for that one. A story that is on the fence 
stands no chance. I took three years to 
learn that, and I never forgot it when I did 
click. 

There are several “don’ts” in the air story 
field that I feel are worth offering in a list. 
Perhaps you will cut them out and paste 
them up in front of your desk. Here they 
are: 

1. Avoid the German-American 
pilot who is believed to be a spy. 
That’s been worn to a frazzle. 

2. Don’t write about a lost pilot who 
comes upon a zeppelin and shoots it 
down. That also has whiskers on it. 

3. Don’t try to write close squadron 
life stuff unless you know something 
about it. 

4, Don’t have a squadron with more 
than one type of ship in its hangars. 

5. Don’t write stories with the Ger- 
man ace flying a highly decorated ship. 
That’s out too. 

6. Don’t give your squadron a trick 
name. There were none on the front 
and the gag died years ago. 

7%. Don’t prattle about the horrors 
of the Dawn Patrol. It really was the 
best flight of the day. They all fought 
to get on it because it usually was dead. 

8. Don’t call all the Allied ships 
“crates.” They were usually as good 
as anything the Germans had, and in 
the long run much better. 

9. Don’t call pilots “peelots,” and 
don’t make life at the front one con- 
tinual binge. It was far from it. 
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10. Don’t write air-spy stories un- 
less you have something new and con- 
vincing. This is the type of story that 
falls the flattest. 

The market is wide open for new air stuff 
and there are plenty of plots to work on. 
You need not be an ex-war pilot to make 
good. As a matter of fact, many ex-service 
men fail utterly in attempting to put down 
what they have seen. They are afraid to 
let themselves go. If you are one of these 
unfortunates, forget what it was like out 
there and get a good book of adjectives. 
The plot’s the thing and they want it hot, 
lively and on the up and up. Use your tech- 
nical knowledge to the limit, but do not let 
it bind your imagination. 

For those who were not overseas or have 
had no aviation training, I might add that 
most of the successful air story writers 
today are men who spend hours in the li- 
brary and dig up their facts first. Nothing 
is done in a slipshod manner. They work 
like fiends getting the dope, and then dis- 
cover that the story usually writes itself. 
But remember one thing, point your story 
to a certain magazine, like the proverbial 
football coach points his team for the Big 
Game. 

During the past few months there has 
been a considerable upheaval among the air 
story publications,—an upheaval that is be- 
lieved to have improved the general tone of 
the field—and the magazines that have 
weathered the depression are those that 
have carried what the readers wanted. 
Their pages glistened with action stories of 
such craftsmanship that no writer today 
need be ashamed to be found in their con- 
tents pages. As stated above, all magazines 
are different, and editors having an entirely 
open mind on the type of stories, action and 
plots which is a good break for the writer. 
A glance through the publications that still 
continue in the field will give an author an 
idea of which magazine his style of story 
will fit. The following is a frank impres- 
sion gleaned by the writer after selling 
many of the following magazines air stories, 
or after personal interviews with their 
authors. 

Flying Aces: A smart lively publication 
that deals mainly with Western Front stuff. 
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Plots must be keen and well drawn. Heavy 
characterization will go if the story holds up 
in plot. Must be technically correct in all 
points. Stories of 5,000 and 6,000 words 
hit well as shorts. Novelets run from 
10,000 to 18,000 words. As a beginner try 
the shorts first. Published by Magazine 
Publishers, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. A. A. Wyn, editor. 

Sky Birds: A fast comer in the aviation- 
fiction field. Carries both war and modern 
commercial air stuff. Plots must be sound 
and characters real men who could be found 
on any flying field or erodrome. Technical 
points must be O. K. The commercial sto- 
ries must be new; the old mail plane holdup 
is out unless you can give it a real twist 
that catches at once. Read this magazine 
for a well rounded aviation story back- 
ground. As in Flying Aces, the shorts run 
about 6,000 and the novelets from 10,000 to 
18,000, but they must hold interest from 
page to page. Avoid the love angle and 
don’t write first person stuff. This is also 
published by Magazine Publishers, Inc., 67 
West 44th Street, New York City. 

Aces: Here’s one of the best selling mag- 
azines on the stands. It’s a ripper for real 
action too. If you hit, forget all your Little 
Lord Fauntleroy stuff, and grab a book of 
adjectives. John F. Bryne is the editor in 
chief and L. Davies is the magazine editor, 
and they know what they want. Action 
alone will not get by, however, and you 
must give them a story that holds together. 
Above all, it must be real Western Front 
stuff that has the feel, and you chaps who 
have had war experience and can write it 
should stand a good chance of getting over. 
Shorts about 6,000 are taken, but novelets 
of anything from 12,000 to 18,000 are more 
liable to hit. Novels over that length are 
accepted if they come up to the scratch. 
Aces is published by Fiction House, Inc., 
220 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

Wings: Here another Fiction House 
publication that is coming back fast. The 
editor, John F. Byrne, has changed his pol- 
icy about this magazine and today it runs 
about 75 per cent war stuff. The commer- 
cial or modern stuff must be good to get by. 
Exploration, weird experiences, mining 
camp, lumber camp and real transportation 
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stuff will hit, if it is written to their code. 
The war stuff may be Western Front, naval 
action, Foreign Legion or Russian back- 
ground—but it must be hot. 

War Birds: One of the leading war-air 
magazines, if not the first in line. Carson 
W. Mowre is the editor of this book and it 
attracts some of the best air story writers 
in the country. Here you can let yourself 
go on plot and characterization and not 
worry about the dog fights. The plot must 
be heavy, the situations dramatic. Once in 
a while a real humorous story will get by, 
but it must be a corker. Good shorts of the 
5,000 and 6,000 word length seem to be the 
most popular, but novelets about 12,000 to 
18,000 words are given a warm reception 
if they open well and carry the reader 
through on story and not so much the duels 
of the air. The magazine is published by 
the Dell Publishing Company of 100 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

War Aces: Another Dell magazine that 
is turning out to be a thriller and a fast 
climber in the circulation ranks. Again 
Editor Carson W. Mowre, who knows avia- 
tion, demands a good war story above all. 
Dramatic and soundly plotted stories with 
good ending twists stand a splendid chance 
of bringing in the checks. Features along 
the line of the lives of noted airmen, writ- 
ten in a new way and offering authentic in- 
cidents, find ready welcome, but above all 
the War Aces editor demands war-air feel 
and background. If you don’t know active 
service and squadron life, don’t try to get 
by. It follows much the same policy as 
does War Birds as far as story length. 

Battle Aces: This is a comparative new- 
comer into the war-air field, but in less than 
a year it has hurdled the obtacles and is 
now considered one of the leading mag- 
azines of its type. Harry Steeger is the 
editor and he has a wide opening for good 
shorts of the 5,000 and 6,000 word variety. 
Battle Aces specializes in war stuff as the 
title explains, but it must be scorching ac- 
tion, close plot and dramatic in its situa- 
tion. Dog fights and binges are good color, 
but don’t rely on them to sell the story. 
Short features, if they are good, will get by 
but the true adventure angle is petering out, 
so Mr. Steeger tells me. Novelets at the 


present time are a glut with Battle Aces, 
and their regular writers are well ahead of 
the long story schedule. 

Battle Stories: This is a Fawcett Publi- 
cations book and is printed at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Ralph Daigh is the editor. This 
is primarily a ground war story magazine, 
but accepts a war flying yarn if it has the 
punch and background. The plot must be 
complicated and capable of holding the 
reader from start to finish. It must be 
American, or an American in the Royal 
Flying Corps or French Legion. Avoid any 
other type of hero. Mr. Daigh is a keen 
student of this type of story and if you can 
sell him you can sell any of the flying mags. 
They do pay well, however. 

Adventure: This Butterick Publishing 
Company publication of the Butterick 
Building, New York City, accepts shorts 
with an air background. Their air stories 
are usually of war or foreign adventure 
with a heavy hand on the characterization 
and locale. If you can spout your stuff in 
the words of the South African Boer, the 
New Zealand Maori or the Indian Kaffir, 
you stand a good show. It must be an ad- 
venture story, however, and not a continual 
dog-fight. A. A. Proctor is the editor. 

Far East Adventure Stories: Here’s an- 
other adventure magazine that will accept 
a flying story if it has the Far East back- 
ground. But the use of the airplane must 
be justified in the story. Length runs from 
5,000 to 7,000 for this type. Here again good 
local color will play a big part. But look 
out for Editor Wallie Bamber. He knows 
and writes air stuff himself and if you get 
by, you are good, but don’t let that discour- 
age you. If you have the stuff, he’ll buy it. 
The address is 158 West 10th Street, New 
York City. 


This is about the full list of what remains 
in the pulp field. Air Stories, Air Trails, 
Aviation Stories, Complete Sky Novel and 
Airplane Stories have quit the field for the 
time being. Probably two or three of these, 
such as Airplane Stories and Air Stories, 
will come back when conditions are more 
promising. It is possible that several new 
books will hit the stands before Christmas 
rolls around. 
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The Lingo of 





the Jug-Heavy 


By D. W. Maurer, 


Author of “Speech-peculiarities of the North-Atlantic Fisherman,” and “Carnival Cant” 


HE jug-heavy is the aristocrat of 

thieves. His specialty is blowing 

banks, but his professional pride does 
not prevent him from engineering a stone 
tail elevation or an inside stone heist by way 
of tiding himself over the depression. 

Like all other professionals he has built 
up a technical vocabulary for his own private 
use—an argot which ambitious writers of 
underworld fiction seem to have overlooked. 
This is because the peterman’s occupation 
is “closed” to the outsider, and being by 
necessity a man of few words, his lingo 
seldom if ever gets into print. 

When magazine writers do put occasional 
phrases of the jug-heavy into print they 
sound strange because the writer inserts 
them in their full literal spelling while the 
jug-heavy himself says these phrases with 
poor pronunciation and sliding over of syl- 
lables; such as relegating “the” to “‘t’” and 
“with” to “wid”, “wy? ” or “wit.” 
after the beef—After the report goes in to the 

police. “It’s your funeral after the beef.” 

“Try to see him ahead of the beef.” 
artillery—(1) A dope addict’s hypodermic outfit ; 

a needle and accessories. (2) Firearms of 

any description. Also rosco, oscar, heater, 

rod, gat, heat, belly-gun, Tommy. 

(to) bible—To swear; to take oath. 

big top—A bank. See jay, jug. 

black V—Fireproof iron vault, always painted 
black. 

(to) blow—(1) To lam, to make a getaway. 
“When the smoke cleared, the Frisco Kid 
had blown.” (2) For the moon to go down. 
“Flatten out till the Oliver blows.” 

(to) blow a box—To blow a safe. Box also 
means a police station or jail. 

bug—A burglar alarm. “Ding that bug if you 
can find the connection.” 

bugged—Wired to a burglar alarm. “The joint 
was bugged and we got a tumble.” 

burns—A Burns detective. 
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can opener—An instrument, made of chilled steel 
and shaped like a large can opener. After 
a small hole has been drilled in a safe, the 
blade is inserted and a piece is cut from the 
safe just as one cuts out the top of a can. 
This instrument can be used only on thin- 
walled safes. It is especially valuable in pri- 
vate residences where the use of explosives 
would lead to immediate discovery. 

cannon-ball peter—A round or cylindrical steel 
burglar-proof safe with laminated steel doors 
that can be opened only by the acetylene 
torch. 

cap—A fulminate cap that is attached to a fuse, 
which, when exploded, sets off the nitro- 
glycerin; a so-dynamite cap. 

(to) case—To watch; of pawnshop origin, prob- 
ably a pun on watch-case. “Let him case 
the joint.” 

charging out—A mob or gang ready to go to 
work. “We was just charging out when in 
steps ‘Frisco.’” 

(to) collar—To arrest. “That shamus tried to 
collar him.” 

college—A penitentiary. “He was just released 
from college.” 

combo, or comb—The combination of safe or 
vault. 

copper-hearted—Deceitful; yellow; a natural 
stoolpigeon; a squealer. “That copper- 
hearted fink slugged him.” 

(to) crash—To enter a home or business place 
forcibly. “We were just waitin’ to crash a 
hock shop.” 

crown—A tiara or coronet; an ornamental head- 
dress set with jewels. 

cush—(1) Bribe money. (2) Profit from a job. 
(3) Money or pay in general, usually easily 
made. “Got the cush?” 

cutter—A prosecuting attorney. 

D. A.—The district attorney. 

declared in—Given a share. When a person who 
did not participate in a job but who possesses 
dangerous knowledge regarding it, he may be 
“declared in” as a precaution. 

dinah—Dynamite. “Nix on the dinah; I’ll take 
stew every time.” 

dinger—The bell-alarm outside banks; a bug. 

double—Key made from the original for illicit 
purposes. 
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(to) drill—To be sentenced for a certain term. 
“Bill drew life on the installment plan.” 
duster—A sheet-iron door between the outer door 
of a safe and the inner compartment. “That 

shot cracked the duster.” 

elbow—A policeman (Pacific coast). Midwest: 
law, works; East coast: shamus, fuzz, goms. 

eye—A pinkerton detective; sometimes called a 
“pink.” “He’s an eye.” 

(to) fall for the heavy—To be convicted of safe 
blowing or entering a bank or vault. “I fell 
for the heavy and drew a fin in Joliet.” 

(to) fall for a jug—To be convicted of robbing 
a bank. 

(to) fall for receiving—To be convicted of hav- 
ing stolen property in one’s possession. 
“That fuzey bibled he caught me with the 
rocks, so I fell for receiving.” 

(to) fall for the tools—To be convicted of hav- 
ing burglar tools. 

(to) fan—To search; so-called from running 
one’s hand over a victim’s person to find out 
where his pocketbook or weapon is kept. 
“When Joe turns on the heat, you fan him.” 

(to) fill (him) in—To add an extra man to a 
gang for a special job. “We didn’t like him, 
but we filled him in anyway.” 

fire-proof peter—An iron safe for protection 
against fire. Not burglar proof. 

flunk—A steel compartment with a thin iron door 
in a safe. 

forty—An expression meaning “Everything is 
C.K.” 

fourth of July—A gun battle. “I was ready to 
put on a fourth of July if the law showed up 
right then.” 

full of larceny—Open for bribe. “He is full of 
larceny and you can do business with him.” 

fuzey—A policeman who is especially diligent in 
enforcing the law. “That fuzey would arrest 
his own mother.” 

ginger-bread door—A_ safe door with ornate 
trimmings which have nothing to do with 
strengthening the door. “Ginger-bread don’t 
bother me none.” 

(to) glom—To steal; to gather in. “We 
glommed them rocks up on Park Avenue.” 

(to) go gandering—To be out looking for some- 
one or something. “We went gandering for 
a peterman.” Sometimes known as “playing 
the bird with the long neck.” 

gopher—An iron safe. “He punched the gopher 
open.” 

gopher mob—Vault tunnelers; a gang which 
makes a business of digging into vaults from 
underneath. 

(to) grease—To bribe. “You'll have to grease 
the clown for that job.” 

hack—(1) A watchman; usually restricted to 
merchant-policemen and differentiated from 
the municipal constables or police. “Sorry 
we had to blot that hack.” (2) A pen guard. 
hard stuff—Metal money. 
(to) have a fali—To be arrested. ‘“Haven’t seen 
Joe lately; suppose he’s had a fall?” 
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heat—(1) Excitement; trouble. “He left a lot 
of heat behind him.” “He was always in the 
heat.” (2) The vicinity of trouble. “Let’s 
blow out of the heat.” (3) The “drop” with 
a gun. “Turn on the heat, Joe.” 

hot—(1) Any .stolen object is said to be “hot.” 
A hot boit%r is almost always used for the 
getaway after a job. (2) To be pursued by 
the law. “He was hot and had to lam.” 

in—(1) The entrance to a building. “Where's 
the in to this joint?” (2) An introduction. 
“Give us an in to the chief, will you?” 

inside man—The man who does the inside work; 
sometimes known as the mechanic. Usually 
restricted to safe-blowing. 

jay—A bank. “I want to run over to Youngs- 
town to put in a night on that jay we spot- 
ted.” Far West: jug; Midwest: jug or jay; 
East Coast: tomb or jug. A straw jay isa 
country or small-town bank. 

jug heavy—A man who specializes in blowing 
bank safes. “George is a good mechanic but 
he’ll never make a jug heavy. He’d better 
stay on the small stuff.” 

jumper—A wire used to divert the alarm circuit 
while working in a bank. 

keister—A steel inner compartment of a safe 
for valuables, with a steel door made of sev- 
eral laminated plates. There are generally 
three to seven steel plates in thickness for 
safety. “Can we use a can-opener on this 
keister?” (2) A suitcase: A keister torch 
is an acetylene torch which can be carried 
in a suitcase. 

mark—A place designated to be robbed. “The 
mark was at the corner of Mill and Lemont.” 

market for stiffs—The office of a questionable 
broker or “fence” where stolen bonds, stocks 
and securities can be sold. A stiff-joint. 

McCoy—(1) Pure, reliable, O. K. “This is 
McCoy.” “He is McCoy.” (2) Nitroglycerin 
used to blow safes; probably named for a 
well-known nitroman in the oil fields of 
Pennsylvania. “This bird has used McCoy 
on this job.” 

(to) mope—To stroll, to walk. “Joe moped into 
the plant like nothing was up.” 

noise—Dynamite or nitroglycerin used for blow- 
ing safes. 

nut—Cost, debt, expense. “He was on the nut 
(in debt for) his boiler.” “I got two grand 
and the nut (expense) for that job.” 

(to be) on the heavy—To be engaged in blowing 
safes. 

(to be) on the lam—Alsoto lam or (to) take a 
lam, (to) cop a lam; to be wanted by the 
police, to be on the run from the authorities, 
to be running away from anything. “You 
ought to have seen him lamming out of that 
stiff-joint.” “Bill’s on the lam in Detroit 
now.” Pacific coast: corner-turner, lammis- 
ter; Midwest: red-hot, on the lam; East 
coast: lambster or lamster. 

(to be) on the peter—To be a peterman or safe 

blower, so-called either because “pete” or 
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nitroglycerin is used in this business or be- 
cause certain types of safes are known as 
“peters.” See cannon-ball peter. Pacific 
coast: cribman or boxman; Midwest: heavy- 
man or peterman; East coast: borworker, 
ironworker. 

out—A way to freedom or a means of getaway. 
“No outs this way, buddy.” 

outside man—One who stands outside on guard 
while a job is being pulled inside a building. 
A soldier. 

pedigree—A police record. 

peter—A safe. Pacific coast: crib or box. 

(to) punch—To open a safe or door by by force. 
“Red punched that box pronto.” 

reader with a tail—A warrant for arrest with a 
reward attached. “I hear they’ve put a tail 
on that reader for our torpedo.” A tail is 
also used to designate someone following 
behind. “Let’s put a tail on him.” 

ridge—A gold coin of any denomination. 

(to) root with the oliver—To work while the 
moon is down, or concealed beneath a cloud. 
“Come on, while we can root with the 
oliver.” 

(to) root against the oliver—To work while the 
moon is shining. “There'll be plenty of heat 
if we have to root against the oliver.” 

(to) rumble, or (to) give a rumble—To notice, 
to suspect, to look at. “Johnny said the hack 
rumbled him (or gave him a rumble) so he 
blew.” 

(to) run the roads down—To go over the high- 
ways with a machine and figure out the best 
roads for the getaway. This is always a 
preliminary precaution taken before a big job. 

scratch—Paper money. “Don’t mess with that 
iron money; get the scratch. A_ scratch- 
pusher is a cashier, working scratch is the 
day’s receipts in a bank or business house. 

screw—A key. 

shell V—A steel vault with a thin one-plate door, 
always painted white. “I’d rather work on a 
shell V than a cannon-ball any day.” 

six-hat and fifty-shirt—An expression analogous 
to the more common “strong back and a 
weak mind,” meaning that the person to 
whom the adjective is applied has shoulders 
out of all proportion to the capacity of his 
cranium. 

slum joint—A jewelry store, ironically so-called 
with the inference that the merchandise of 
the jeweler is “slum,” i. e., the very cheap 
trinkets which one sees given away by set- 
joints at carnivals and circuses. West coast: 
ice house. 

sneak-gate—A steel-barred gate in vaults, the in- 
side vault door that is used in daytime when 
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It is to safeguard 
the vault in daytime, without the bother of 
keeping the vault door closed. 

soldier—(1) An “outside man” on a heavy job. 
(2) To soldier. To stand watch as an “out- 


the vault door is open. 


side man.” “I started soldiering for Max; 
he was the heavy then.” 

soup—Nitroglycerin or “pete.” 

spindle—The steel bar to which the combination 
of a safe is attached. 

(to) splurge it—To live fast and loose on the 
proceeds of a job. 

(to) stem in—To drill a hole in the door of a 
safe to give easy access to explosives, or to 
force the dog of a combination. Restrictea 
to safe-blowers. “I was just stemming in 
when in stepped the clown.” 

stew—Nitroglycerin made by softening dynamite 
in warm water and squeezing it until the 
“soup” is freed from the sawdust and clay 
base and can be skimmed off the top. 

stiffs—Bonds or negotiable securities. 

stir—The penitentiary. “Sugar’ll be in the stir 
again before long. He’s a habitual.” 

stones—Diamonds or gems. Also ice. A stone 
tail and elevation is a job which is pulled by 
“tailing” “heavily stoned” persons from an 
opera or theatre to a convenient spot where 
they are robbed at the point of a gun. 

string—The fuse for setting off a fulminate cap. 
“Give us about a yard of that string.” 

swamped—Surrounded and surprised. Arrested 
by a large force. “They swamped us that 
time.” 

ten percenter—One who finds promising prospects 
for a gang and receives ten per cent of the 
loot. Sometimes called a “ten-per.” 

timer—A safe or vault with a time lock, which 
allows the combination be worked only after 
a certain time of day. “That one’s a timer; 
lay off it.” 

torch man—One who enters safes or vaults by 
burning with the acetylene torch. 

(to) torch a squib—To light the fuse to a charge 
of nitroglycerin. “I had just lit a match to 
torch the squib when I heard steps behind 
me.” 

town clown—Marshal or constable in a small 
town or village. Differentiated from the 
“coppers” or “bulls” of the city police forces. 

V—A safe. See black V. 

(to) weed out—To take more than a rightful 
share in loot or profit. 

X-ray or ten yards—A ten-thousand-dollar bill. 
Other denominations, demier or skinny, 10c; 
cutor or quetor, 25c; fin, $5; sawbuck or saw, 
$10; double saw, $20; C or C note, $100; 
yards, G or grand, $1000. 











Amos ’n’ Andy? Is it station KUKU, 
the Nit-Wits, or Ray Perkins? Or 
could it be the Lavender Network? 

If you are planning to write humor for 
the air, you may feel safe about one thing. 
The radio audience relishes burlesque above 
everything else—from the lowest to the 
highest type. If you are not particular 
about catering to the average radio listener, 
you might try satire, and then you must be 
very careful or two dozen preachers of the 
Federal Radio Commission might be on 
your head. 

Working on the supposition that you 
might try your hand at writing a travesty, 
suppose we take the script’s preparation step 
by step. But first you must have a bit of 
encouragement. Many of the smaller radio 
stations, and even some of the larger ones 
are always in the market for humorous 
skits, and while your financial remuneration 
may not pay off part of the German war 
debt, it will be an incentive for you to de- 
velop that sense of humor of yours. 

There are hundreds of suitable subjects 
to burlesque, such as Romeo and Juliet, The 
Taming of the Shrew, Fairy Tales, Julius 
Caesar, Cleopatra, Helen of Troy, and so 
on down the line. For a substantial illus- 
tration, we have taken the script of “Helen 
of Troy.”’ Read this burlesque carefully, 
and then we will analyze it, to find out what 
made this particular script “click” so well 
with the nation’s radio audience. When 
you read it, you will probably think many 
of the lines sound flat, but radio script has 
that peculiar idiosyncrasy. Never worry 
how your script reads—try to visualize how 
it will sound when it eventually comes out 
of the listener’s loud-speaker, brought to life 
by some character. There you have the 


Sian what is funny on the radio? Is it 


secret of all radio writing, and something 


Writing Radio Burlesques 


By Don BECKER 
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which can be acquired only by actual ex- 
perience. The script now following was 
presented on the Crosley (WLW) Buddy 
Boys program. 

The announcer for the program makes 
the statement that the Buddy Boys program 
will “now join Don Becker’s Lavender 
Network !” 

ANNOUNCER: Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen, the Irrational Broadcasting Com- 
pany is on the air. Tonight IBC responds 
to many requests and presents the stirring 
dramatization of “Helen of Troy.” John 
Erskine wrote the “Private Life of Helen of 
Troy’—the movies tried to do it—but it was 
left to IBC to lay bare the entire truth. To- 
night no words will be spared to make this 
the most gripping drama of IBC’s history. 

First of all, we must remember through- 
out the entire story that Helen of Troy was 
a woman. This is important. Paris of 
Plaster was a man... . let that sink in, too. 

In the days when Helen was in her hey- 
hey, there were only two colleges of note. 
Sparta and Troy. More facts. However, 
Helen of Troy went with Mennylouse, 
famous full-back on the Spartan Neck-Bit- 
ers, and Paris went somewhere else. 

As our show opens it is the day before 
the big game between Sparta and Troy. 
Troy has lost every game to Sparta for the 
past three hundred years, and Troy is sore. 
As the curtain rises, Helen is speaking to 
Mennylouse so upsadaisy with the curtain! 


Sound: Curtain Ratchet 


MENNYLOUSE—Helen of Troy, be mine. 

HeLEN—Ooo, Mennylouse, is a bad itto boy. Men- 
nylouse cannot be Helen’s itto baby until he 
beat bad Twojans tomorrow at Pwing-Pwong. 

MENNYLOUSE—Aw, chee, babe, I'll beat dem goys 
so bad day won’ know wedder day is playin’ 
Ping-Pong or Backgammon. C’mon, give yer 
daddy a great big kiss on the smoozer. 

HeteEn—Ooo my gweat big Ping-Pong hero— 
gonna beat bad Twojans— 
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MENNYLOUSE—Shoore. Listen Helen—dem goys 
don’ know nuffin’ ’bout Ping-Pong. Dey oney 
got one guy on the whole team what’s got 
Ping-Pong technique. 

Heten—Whata big bad boy’s name who play 
mean Ping-Pong ’gainst my gweat bwig 
manny-man? 

MENNYLOUSE—Paris—comes from Plaster. Paris 
of plaster. Listen here, Helen. You stay 
away from dem Trojans. They’re sneaks. 
They play dirty Ping-Pong. 

Heten—What kind of bad game is that, Menny- 
louse—dirty Ping-Pong? 

MENNYLOUSE—Aw, you see, dey takes de ball and 
flips it on the edge 
of the table. Us 
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Paris—No—It’s Paris of Plaster from over Troy 


way. 

HEeLEN—Well, how’ve you been? 

Paris—Fine. How’ve you been? 

HELEN—Well, I can’t say I can complain. How’s 
everything? 

Paris—Fine, how’s everything with you? 

HeELEN—Splendid. 

Paris—How’s all the folks? 

HELEN—Fine ’n’ dandy. 

Paris—Speaking of the folks, how’ve you been? 

HELEN—Just marvelous. 

Paris—You’re looking marvelous —how’s your 
grandmother? 

HELEN—Ooo — Helen 
of Troy hasn’t any 





guys don’t have a 
chancet to flip ’em 


Cuckoo CLrock—Bong- 
coo-koo Bong-coo- 
koo Bong-coo-koo. 

MENNYLOUSE—Go sh! 
Twelve o'clock. I 
gotta be goin’, 
Helen. Can’t break 
trainin’ rules on 
the night of the 
big game. See you 
tomorrow—don't 
forget-—I wanna 
see you wearin’ 
my colors. 

HELEN — Goo-bye, my 
gweat bwig Pwing- 
Pwong hero. Give 


typewriter instead. 


Network of NBC 


book publication. 





ON BECKER is radio’s oldest bur- 
back. lesque writer in terms of years of 
service. When Crosley bought WSAI to 
add to their powerful WLW they got 
Don, too. He was playing a uke then, 
but one day he playfully took a stab at 
continuity writing. 
took Don’s uke away and gave him a 


Today Don writes the Buddy Boy bur- 
lesques (this “hour” will soon be changed 
to “The Crosley Follies”) and several 
other commercial programs as well. 

His first concerto for a symphony or- 
chestra and the ukelele, “Indigo Moon,” 
had its premiere last May over the Red 
He is now at work 
transferring his burlesques which have 
been produced over radio to skits for 


grandmother. 
Paris—Oh, I’m feeling 
pretty good—little 
dizzy spells lately 
say, can I om-cay 
up-cay on the 
orch-pay? 
HeEL—EN— Ure-shay ing- 
thay Arispay !* 
Sound: Enter one 
Herald 
Heratp—Paris climbs 
up the porch —he 


Promptly, WLW 


going up—up 
Paris—Ka-thud! 
(Falls) 


HErRaLp — Correction — 
Paris has done 
come down — he’s 
going up again, 








um baby gweat 

bwig kiss. 
MFNNYLOUSE—On de smoozer, babe? 
HetEN—Um-hum— 
Kiss—Ka-schmock-uh ! 


Curtain Ratchet 
Music 


You are listening to the Irrational Broadcasting 
Company’s presentation of “Helen of Troy.” 
Opus two finds Paris of Plaster coming out of 
the Troy college. Paris has heard quite a few 
tales about this Helen person, so Ping-Pong or 
no Ping-Pong he decides to see what she looks 
like. As the curtain rises, we find Helen ready 
to retire (sotto voce). Doople’s Fancy Tire 
Shoppe is a swell place to retire. So, upsadaisy 
with the curtain! 


Curtain Ratchet 


Auto Horn—Tah-tah-tah-tah (the musical kind). 

HeLtEN—Whao is it? 

Paris—Guess. 

Hreten—Abraham Lincoln. 

Paris—Nope. I should say not, dearie. 

Heten—Helen Morgan. 

Paris—Saaay. I should say not. 

Heten—I give up—who is it—oh I know—Ger- 
trude Ederle. 


left stage in the 

sand-bogs. 

Paris—Listen, Helen of Troy, I’ve come on a 
mission. 

HeELEN—I thought you came in a Baby Austin. 

Paris—There you go, silly. Giving free adver- 
tising. Now lookit. What does Mennylouse 
know about Ping-Pong? 

HeteEN—Ooo, Mennylouse is the bestus Pwing- 
Pwonger in all Sparta. 

Paris—Yeah? 

HeLEN—Yeth! 

Paris—How’s his back-hand? And his volley? 
And his serve? Can he punt? 

HELEN—Oooo00o— 

Paris—What do you mean—Oooo— 

HetEN—Ooooo I should say so! 

Parits—Hot jelly! Listen, babie. Troy must win 
that Ping-Pong game tomorrow. Would you 
sell a secret for ten thousand rubels? 

HeLen—For ten thousand rubels I’d sell the 
whole country—what does my gweat bwig 
bad boy want to know? 

Paris—How can I rattle Mennylouse? 
HeLeEN—Now let me think. How do I rattle 
Mennylouse? Oh yeth—twiddle his ear. 
Paris—No good. Can’t twiddle his ear when 
I’m playing him Ping-Pong, the judges would 

yell “foul.” 
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Heten—Ooo. Say “witchy-witchy” or—or 
“ootsy-wootsy.” 

Paris—Now I haven’t all night, babie—think fast 
and think hard—what’ll set old Mennylouse 
off his game—you know—make him flick the 
balls into the next country, and all that. 

Heten—A horse’s “neigh.” 

Paris—A horse’s “neigh”—where can I buy them, 
dearie? 

Heten—I’ll get you a horth, Parith—I know a 
traffic cop in Sparta, who has the swellest 
horse. 

Parts—Oh goody-goody. But can he neigh? 

Heten—Ah me! 

Paris—Ah you! 

Curtain Ratchet 
Music 

ANNOUNCER—Opus three of “Helen of Troy” is 
set on the day of the big annual Ping-Pong 
game between Spartan College and Troy 
University. Understand, Troy hasn’t won a 
Ping-Pong game from Sparta in the past 
three hundred years, but this year they expect 
to win with Paris of Plaster. During the 
night, Helen packed up her clothes and joined 
Troy College, unbeknowns to anyone —oh 
certainly, colleges were the same in those 
days as they are now. 

As the scene opens, we see a gay crowd 
in the grandstand. Knights and Knighties in 
jolly array—in shorts—uh—not the Knights 
‘and Knighties in shorts—just “in short”—it’s 
a gay sight. The great and famous Ping- 
Pong Coach, Rover Graylen, is in the bleach- 
ers speaking to Mennylouse, the Spartan ter- 
ror, while the coach for the Trojans hasn’t 
even shown up as yet. Fact is the Trojans 
themselves haven’t shown up. So upsadaisy 
with the curtain! 


Curtain Ratchet 
Crowd Yells! 


Coaco—How’s your arm, Mennylouse? 

MENNYLOUSE—Swell, boss. Never felt better in 
all my life. Say, I’m gonna show dem goys 
—dem sissys—Ping-Pong what is Ping-Pong. 

Coacu—That’s the spirit, Mennylouse. Sparta is 
proud of you, my boy. 

MENNYLOUSE — Okeh, coach. 
Paris gonna play me? 

CoacH—He isn’t here yet. You'll have to play 
yourself the first half. Say, you won’t get 
rattled playing yourself, will you? Know 
what I mean?—toss yourself a ball that you 
can’t swat? 

MENNYLOUSE— Who, me? Say, I ain’t rattled 
since I been a baby. Say, they won’t be any 
horses here today, will they? 

CoacH—None outside of the Trojans. There 
goes the caller. Listen! 

Crowp—Hoopla (Stops suddenly on cue). 

CaLLER—By crackey, it’s a derned good thing you 

shet up. Ladees and gentlemuum—and Tro- 

jans—the next contest will be between the 


Say, is dis goy 



































Spartan University and Troy College for the 
Greek Ping-Pong championship of the world. 

Crowp—Hoopla! (Stops suddenly on cue). 

CALLER—We have in this corner — MENNY- 
LOUSE—the Spartan Ping-Pong terror. 

Crowp—Hoopla! (Stops suddenly on cue). 

CaLLER—Now shet up, every dern last one of ye. 
How do ye expect me to get finished. Now 
we have in this here corner—uh—nobody. 

Crowp—Boo — Boo— Boo— “Le Raspberry 
Grande.” 

CALLER—The Ping-Pong game is to last eighty- 
two rounds—there is no biting—no pulling 
of ears—and above all no bowling balls a- 
lowed. Gentlemen, you may start the game 
of Ping-Pong. 

Crowp—Hoopla! 

Orchestra plays “Anvil Chorus” on xylo- 
phone to represent ping pong balls being 
batted to and fro. 

EVvERYTHING—Stops all of a sudden like. 

Paris—Stop. Stop. I tell you. Say, you old 
meaney-meaney—what mean you by playing 
by yourself? 

MeNNYLOUSE—Gwan, I hope all your rabbits die! 

Parts—Sir, I consider your conduct preposterous 
—and lousey! 

MENNYLOUSE—Bah |! 

Paris—Gentlemen, shall the game proceed—shall 
I encounter this absurd ruffian for dear old 
Troy? 

Crowp—No! 

Paris—Very well—the game shall proceed as 
scheduled. And you, Mennylouse—you just 
watch how you play this Ping-Pong—you old 
scorpion. 

Crowp—Yea team—yea team—yea team. 

Paris—My humble thanks—now the game, please. 

Crowp—Hoopla! (Stops suddenly on cue). 

Orchestra: “Anvil Chorus” 

HorsEe—Starts neighing in big fashion. 

MENNYLOUSE—Listen. Hey, shut up everybody 
and listen. 

Crowp—We’re listening. 

MENNYLOUSE—It’s a horse. 

Parts—Aw, that’s just an old lion of yours. 

MENNYLOUSE—It’s a horse. 

Crowp—(Give a “locomotive” cheer as is done by 
our best colleges in times of stress) a horse, 
a horse, a horse, a horse, a horse, a horse, 
a horse, a horse (everybody) neigh! 

MeENnyLousE—Curses—I’m getting rattled. 

Paris—Now play Ping-Pong—(Ha-ha-ha). 

Crown (cheering expertly) — Block that kick — 
Block that kick—Block that kick. 

MENNYLOUSE—Fie upon you, Paris. 

Paris—Fie upon you, Mennylouse — Aha — you 
missed. I have won the Ping-Pong cham- 
pionship for dear old Troy—Let everybody 
make MERRY! 

Crowp—Makes merry. 


Musical 


ANNOUNCER—You have just heard opus three of 
the dramatic extravaganza entitled “Helen of 
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Troy,” which is coming to you over the Lav- 
ender Network of the Irrational Broadcasting 
Company. Opus last is very short and after 
you’ve heard it, you'll wish it had been 
shorter — but that’s neither here nor there. 
The Trojans finally won their game of Ping- 
Pong and the Spartans are sore as the devil. 
It’s a big night for the Trojans but Menny- 
louse is angry. He found out that it was 
Helen who wrung in a horse at the last min- 
ute, thereby making him lose the game, and 
as the huge curtain of the IBC “Teensey- 
Weensey Theatre” rises, we see him wending 
his way to Helen’s dor-mit-tree-tory — to 
Helen’s dor-tree-mit-tory —aw, to Helen’s 
bood-da-war. So upsadaisy with the curtain! 

Fret—Klop—klop—klop—klop—klop—klop—klop. 

Door—Ka-knozzle—Ka-nicka—Knock. 

HetEN—Ooo—come in if it’s my gweat bwig bad 
Twojan. 

MENNYLOUSE — Naw, it ain’t your gweat bwig 
bwad Twojan. It’s your itto bitto awful 
terrible Mennylouse. 

HELEN—Ooooo. 

MENNYLOUSE — Helen of Troy, you done went 
and double-crossed me, and I’m gonna kill 
you—I’m going to throw you in the river. 

HetEN—Ooo goodey goodey...nen... n’nen 
I kin go n’ wear my new red bathing suit I 
bought in Twoy. ... Ooo goodey goodey. 


Enter Herald 


HeraLp (reporting a la Graham MacNamee)— 
Helen of Troy leaves to put on bathing suit. 
She’s out two seconds. ... Enter Helen of 
Troy with bathing suit on—and how! 

MennyLouseE—Ahhhhhhhhhh! 


Heten—Come on, baby ... drown me... ain’t 
I nice? ... 
MENNyLoUsE—Ahhhhhhhhh! Helen... you’re 


there, baby! 
Herten—Uh-huh. And... 

Menny baby—I’M 

CROSLEY! 
Pisto.—Bang! Bang! 

This is one of a series of radio skits ad- 

vertising the Crosley Buddy Boy radio. 
Each skit ends with the slogan “You're 
there with a Crosley” with a pistol blackout. 


n’among other things, 
THERE WITH A 


OTE the omission of the burlesque of 

famous radio announcers’ names. Two 
years ago this was very funny. Then every- 
body started doing it and now when your 
audience hears “Graham Smackatmee” or 
“Alarge Gorilla” it’s old stuff. The an- 
nouncer in this script is used as a scene 
shifter. However, his lines can be incon- 
gruous and add diversion to the dialogue. 
When starting to write this burlesque, the 
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subject arises, “How should I characterize 
Helen of Troy?” 


That’s easy. We know Helen knew how 


to get her man. She knew how to cause 
wars and end them, so she must have been 
an impressive person. In the burlesque we 
turn the tables and make the famous Helen 
a baby-talker—almost a Helen Kane Boop- 
Boop-a-Doop type. Then come the men. 
At first we might have made “Paris” a 
sissy. But effeminate speakers do not go on 
the radio. They’re out! The character 
was turned into a_ slow-witted individual 
who read his lines, rather than spoke them. 
The effect was marvelous! “Mennylouse” 
was played as “de tuff goy from de Bron- 
nix.” There you have the characterizations 
of this particular script. Even without get- 
ing an added chuckle for yourself from 
knowing the original “Helen of Troy” the 
script can be understood. 

Unless you are absolutely certain of the 
result, do not put your lines in dialect, es- 
pecially for burlesque. Oftentimes when a 
play is put into rehearsal the producer can 
assign the type much better after it is read 
through once. 

Sound effects are your greatest aid in 
burlesque. If you are writing for a smaller 
station you will not have a special sound- 
effects department or expert. Perhaps one 
of the announcers so inclined, will do this 
when the occasion arises. Regardless, do 
not overlook them. For instance, in all the 
Lavender Network burlesques, a “Curtain 
Ratchet” is used. This produces a clicking 
sound and gives the audience the impression 
that a curtain is being raised or lowered. 
This may be burlesqued in many ways—by 
the ratchet, squeaks, or running up the 
scale on a ten-cent fife. As you will note, 
the sound effect cues in this script are writ- 
ten in the burlesque style too! This isn’t 
necessary, but when you are coping with a 
systematized sound-effects department, this 
form might give them a smile and that all 
helps! 

If you have a character approaching a 
door, don’t use the regular radio foot-steps 
—let your sound-effects produce a “ka-plop- 
ah, ka-plop-ah” which might easily be mis- 
































































taken for several full-grown elephants. A 
laugh can always be derived by using an 
automobile with a very modern automobile 
horn in a script dealing with by-gone days. 
This was used in “Helen of Troy.” 

Crowd noises are priceless. A_ record 
can be purchased now, which will give you 
the biggest crowd noise you could possibly 
desire. Bring this in and pull it out 
abruptly. The audience knows it’s all a 
fake, but let one of them try to keep a 
straight face when it is done on the air. 
We can’t say too much for sound-effects in 
writing burlesque for the air. The first- 
cousin to sound-effects is music. 

Music can be used in a script to great 
advantage. It can be used to suggest a 
sound or action rather than the actual sound 
itself. Note in “Helen of Troy” how the 
“Anvil Chorus” was used to depict a “Ping- 
Pong game.” 

“Musical Bridges” might be an unknown 
term to you, but in radio it means a “scene 
shifter.” When you have come to the end 
of a scene in a radio script, and find it 
necessary to reset your stage, use a “Musical 
Bridge.” Of course we are speaking only 
of burlesque now. In writing stories of a 
more serious type, an entirely different 
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technique is used. 

Perhaps you are wondering what all this 
talk about sound-effects and music has to 
do with the writing of a radio burlesque. 
These two mediums complement radio di- 
alogs. I have seen many a script saved by 
sound effects and clever musical settings, 
especially humorous skits. 

In his new book, “Radio Writing,” Peter 
Dixon claims that the “backbone of humor 
on the air is the ‘pun’.” 

We disagree with him. 

The pun can and should be used when 
writing for radio, first because it is a form 
of humor appealing to the average listener, 
and second, because it often affords a splen- 
did tag line for a scene, but to make it the 
backbone of your play—never! 

A ridiculous situation is the first thing 
for which you should strive. 

Have Cleopatra riding down the Mis- 
sissippi River on her barge, with a calliope 
playing “Sidewalks of New York!”—Let 
Romeo drive up to Juliet’s balcony in a new 
Sports Roadster and blow a “Ta-ta-ta-ta” 
horn! or depict Julius Caesar tuning in on 
some modern radio program! The ridicu- 
lous situation always presents you with a 
wealth of opportunity for smart lines. 


VERSTAHL 
Verstahl was a precisionist and words 
To him were stone. He chiselled on a phrase 
Until it shone. Verstahl abhorred the craze 
Of some he knew—erratic as the girds. .. . 
Art, said Verstahl, was to be wrought with 


And so he pored and sharpened with a pen 
Another phrase—Keen as a Saracen 
On turning scimitar, he wrought to pare. 


Verstahl could carve—in fact, Verstahl was 


To be a lapidary all his days— 
New suns arose, meanwhile his hair had 


And at the last he held aloft for praise 
A diamond—brilliant unto him alone. 
Thank God, when it was done, it left him 


Harold Faller. 
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HERE are, to be rather inexact, two 
TT Gets of short story writers — plot 

writers and idea writers. One builds a 
plot and fills in the characters, the other finds 
an idea and fills in both the plot and the char- 
acters. Nearly all the “plot writers” are 
writers of the “action story” type of short 
story. 

I sell a few stories to the “action story” 
magazines, but usually when I submit one 
I receive a polite letter, like one I received 
this morning, saying, “I am sorry, but I am 
afraid your story doesn’t seem to have 
enough exciting drama for our purposes.” 
I tickle myself with the thought that if I 
wanted to do so I could write action stories 
quite as full of action as any other writer’s, 
and now and then I do so just to prove it, 
but I am by nature an idea writer. Most 
humorists are. Most action stories are 
meant to seem serious —narratives of 
actual-seeming sequences—and in action 
stories one action can follow another rapidly, 
working out the plot. 

The idea writer, if he is a humorist, can- 
not have overly much action in what he 
writes because he must set his stage for the 
laugh he is intending to bring out, give his 
characters enough life to be effective, and 
thus spend a good many words in atmos- 
phere and setting that could otherwise be 
used in creating action. 

At all events the plot writer and the idea 
writer have quite different approaches to 
their stories. The plot writer must find a 
plot; the idea writer must find an idea. I 
have read a great deal about how plots can 
be built up and perfected but not much about 
how an idea writer snares and captures his 
ideas, and my own method—or lack of 
method—may help someone. 

Often, and perhaps most often, I hit upon 


Finding the Idea 


By Extts PARKER BUTLER 
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an idea when reading. I think that is be- 
cause my mind is most active when I am 
reading—it is alert, agreeing or disagreeing 
with what the author is saying. Something 
the author says gives me an idea. If it is 
something that can be made the basis of a 
story I make a note of it, either mental or 
with a pencil. Suppose, in reading a novel, 
the author says of some character, a girl, 
“The mole at the side of Dorothy’s mouth 
was a distinct disfigurement, but such varia- 
tions from the norm of beauty seem to at- 
tract some men.” There is an idea, and a 
truthful one, for men are indeed often at- 
tracted by some slight imperfection. It is 
probably because most of us have a certain 
inferiority complex and, feeling ourselves 
imperfect, do not dare aspire to the abso- 
lutely perfect. Only the daring and reckless 
men marry the superb beauties. 

I wrote a story around that idea and sold 
it for good money. It concerned two sisters, 
one a perfect beauty and the other all 
freckles or something. If you stop to think 
a minute you will see it was the old Cinder- 
ella plot, but I did not think of it then. A 
chance phrase in a novel gave me an idea for 
a story. I put it into a plot that suited it, 
and it was a good story. 

In one of Fielding’s or Stern’s novels I 
chanced on a comparison. Somebody was 
like “the ass in the clay-mill, going around 
and around,” and that suggested my “Little 
Blind Ass of the "Dobe Mill” who thought 
he was traveling a long road with a similar 
shed at the end of each day’s journey. It 
was one of my most successful stories, pub- 
lished in the Century magazine many years 
ago. 
The same method has held good in per- 
haps half the stories I have written. The 
publishers of the better magazines prefer 
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stories to have an idea, and if the author can 
handle the idea interestingly the story almost 
invariably sells. I have found my best suc- 
cess though using ideas not usually taken up 
by other writers of short stories. I seek 
ideas that are basically sound, and then give 
them settings that show what I mean. 

Underlying all this is what I may call my 
philosophy of life—the broader beliefs I 
hold—and I am not attracted by ideas that 
seem to prove what I don’t believe. This 
should give all my work a certain general 
unity, making the whole of it a picture of 
me, but whether it does or not I don’t know. 
I hope it does. 

Often an idea comes to me when I am 
thinking of things quite afar from my writ- 
ing. The trick is only to recognize the idea 
as something worth writing into a story. 
Thus there came to me the idea that I used 
in a story I called “The Great Deception” 
and for which I was paid the largest price 
I ever received for a single story. 

I was thinking how little any man can 
gauge his own value to the world, and it oc- 
curred to me that a man might think he was 
no good at all when he was actually known— 
by his employer, for example—to be a very 
valuable man. I took a young fellow who 
did not know arithmetic, who always failed 
in his arithmetic exams, and put him in an 
office that was all figures. Because he could 
not figure he was extra careful with his com- 
putations. He introduced the first adding 
machine. His weaknesses were his strength, 
and he became a success because of them. 

My “Pigs is Pigs” was a good example 
of how an idea can be picked out of most 
nothing, and how valuable one idea may 
come to be to a writer. It shows, too, how 
everything that happens to a writer, even be- 
fore his birth, can—and should—be used 
by him. Very briefly here is the tale of the 
“Pigs is Pigs’’ idea. 

My grandfather was a pork-packer, well- 
to-do, and he failed in the slump of the pork 
market after the Civil War. My father had 
to go work as a book-keeper, and he was 
one all his life until he retired. In 1889 I 


was given a job under my father in a whole- 
sale grocery office and one of my duties was 
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to file the claims against the railway for 
goods lost in transit. These claims, going 
back and forth from one carrier to another, 
accumulated dozens, and sometimes hun- 
dreds of letters and memoranda, all fastened 
together. I learned about the immense petty 
correspondence and time spent concerning 
claims. This was the basis of “Pigs is 
Pigs;” the story of the guinea pigs in the 
express office that accumulated while their 
claim was being adjusted. 


In 1897 I came to New York and in 1898 
I was in a hotel window in Cleveland, Ohio. 
I was there on business for the Tailor’s 
Review, of which I was assistant editor. I 
was writing constantly for the magazines 
and always hunted ideas. In the hotel win- 
dow was a shoe-shine stand and as my shoes 
were being polished a man sat down beside 
me. The attractive idea of something com- 
ing from a coincidence came into my mind, 
and I thought “Suppose this man, whom I 
have never met, turned to me and suggested 
some deal or plan that would make me rich.” 
Then I thought “What deal or plan?” and 
looking out of the window I saw the signs of 
the patent medicine concerns for which 
Cleveland was then famous. 


The signs suggested patent medicine, and 
hence porous plasters (which have a humor- 
ous context) and so I made the man besides 
me a crazy sort of advertising genius with a 
plan for booming porous plaster—booming 
it and then not being able to supply the de- 
mand—and I wrote “Mr. Perkins of Port- 
land” that night, and sold it promptly. Some 
six years later Ellery Sedgwick was editor of 
the American Magazine and at his sugges- 
tion I revived Mr. Perkins and wrote six or 
eight more Perkins stories. All because a 
man sat down beside me in Cleveland. 


ECAUSE these stories had to do with 
advertising I was asked to do still more 
about Perkins for Judicious Advertising and 
did twelve or more. The first of these I 
called “The Injudicious Advertising of Mr. 
Silas Boggs,’ and you can see where the 
title and idea came from. In that story Mr. 
Boggs, who raised guinea pigs, had born 
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in his pen a male and female with long lop 
ears, a new sort. Because guinea pigs multi- 
ply so rapidly Boggs knew he would soon 
have a lot of them, and he had perkins ad- 
vertise them in all newspapers. Money 
orders began to come in by thousands, but 
the two lop eared guinea pigs died. This 
was the “Don’t Count Your Chickens Be- 
fore They are Hatched” theme. 

Finally, in getting an idea I sometimes 
merely open the bag, put bait in it, and let 
the idea crawl in. I have written many suc- 
cessful stories that way. I discovered this 
method some twenty years ago when I had 
no ideas. I sat down at my typewriter and 
began a story without a title, without an idea, 
without anything. Anyone can do it. I be- 
gan, let us say, “James Dutton, coming down 
stairs, tripped on the mop and fell headlong 
into Bridget O’Hanrahan’s arms.” Fine! 
What happened then? “His silk hat rolled 
on the floor.” So it is a clubman and a 
scrub-woman, is it? Put in some amusing 
talk. “ ‘An’ how is th’ baby this mornin’ ?’ 
asked Bridget.” And so on for the three 
thousand word daily stint. An idea is sure 
to come popping up during the writing but 
not, usually, a complete one. You get every- 
thing you want—character, setting, tone. 
Then sleep on it. The next morning you will 
usually find you have your idea, and a good 
one. You may have to rewrite your first 
day’s work, but you will usually have a valu- 
able story. 

This last idea finding method is one of the 
best. Your characters are apt to be more 
true to life when thus developed free from 
plot and idea, because they develop naturally. 
You can give them everything you have. 
Within the past month I have written, re- 
written and sold at top price a story created 
in this way. It is a lot of fun; it might be 
called “the hard-working story writer’s para- 
dise.” It is a delightful relaxation. Set the 
trap and see what creeps into it. 

So now you know all the ways in which 
I get ideas. What to do with the idea after it 
is caught is up to the writer. Ten writers 
will handle an identical idea in ten different 
ways. But I cannot see why any writer 
should ever lack ideas; they’re everywhere. 
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Everybody’s Writing! 
EVERYBODY’S READING!!! 


If YOU are writing—short stories, novels, articles, 
verse—let us help you to perfect your work—and to 
SELL it. Ours is the oldest Service for Writers. 
More than 25 years of continuous operation. We do 
not tell “Fairy Stories’ to our correspondents but 
endeavor to give them honest help. Recent letters say 
(names and addresses on request): “I have shopped 
about for criticism quite a bit, and it is your due to say 
that NOWHERE is there a service so conscientious 
and painstaking as yours.” And this: “At the time I sent 
my previous story to you I sent others to other places. Your 
criticism was more constructive and valuable than any other.” 
REASONABLE CHARGES. Explanatory circulars and lists 
of standard text-books on request. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, Editors 
Dept. D, Franklin, Ohio 
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with my typing service, which includes 

minor revision. 50c per thousand words. 
Special rates on book features. Poetry and songs, 2c 
per line. I also offer criticism at reasonable rates. 
Sample of typing work and further details sent gladly 
upon request. Write for them! 


JOHN M. SZIKSNIS 
3432 Ligonier Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author’s manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared 
for publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. 

BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 








“SERVICE WITH A SMILE” 


Manuscripts typed accurately, neatly, promptly. 
One carbon copy. 40c per thousand words. 
Poetry, 2c per line. Markets suggested, if desired. 


JAMES E. GRISWOLD 


800 Jefferson Street, Oregon, Illinois 


COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or may fully 
collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of the 
proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 
Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


Short Stories—Novels 


Novelettes—Serials—Articles 

Established 1926 
Nothing to sell but ‘‘Selling Service.’’ No 
Criticisms —No Typing — No Instruction 
Courses. You can spend very little with us 
on any manuscript unless we actually sell it 
for you. Send stamp for free folder, giving 
new low rates and evidence that we do sell. 
Address 


THE B-B SERVICE CO. 


995-D East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio 































































Selling the Hardware Field 


By Frep E. KUNKEL 


journals, one particular field that is 

frequently neglected in the chain of 
manuscripts selling, is the hardware field. 
The average hardware store no longer ap- 
peals exclusively to the man in mechanics. It 
no longer sells only tools and building hard- 
ware, but it has branched out into house- 
wares and sells the women folk everything 
for the kitchen and the home. In fact, the 
up-to-date hardware store has become a de- 
partmentalized community headquarters for 
merchandise required in every day living, 
ranging from electric refrigerators to egg 
beaters. 

The average hardware store sells a large 
volume of cutlery, sporting goods, toys, 
paints and varnishes, house furnishings, 
electrical goods and appliances, radios and 
what not. Business trade papers in this field 
are merchandising counsellors and news re- 
porters covering the interests of the retailer, 
wholesaler, and salesman. The writer who 
is well versed in the technique of putting to- 
gether a story, tingling with information and 
chucked full of facts and figures, should ex- 
perience little difficulty in this field in ob- 
taining hundreds of good marketable stories. 

Hardware stores sell a tremendous volume 
of builders’ hardware which is often a spec- 
ialized field in itself, and a story along this 
line is always acceptable if the plan is new. 
Hardware dealers also sell caskets, furni- 
ture and cabinet hardware, saddlery and har- 
ness hardware, locks and keys, motor vehicle 
hardware, trunk and suit-case hardware, etc. 
All these angles, especially developed, pro- 
duce stories. 

A tremendous business is done in saws, 
files and rasps, and particularly in alum- 
inum ware such as cooking utensils and 
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household articles. In addition to carpenters 
tools, household appliances, cooking devices, 
glassware, crockery, etc., many dealers also 
handle domestic heating and lighting plants 
and are equipped with such items as washing 
machines and vacuum cleaners, automobile 
accessories and tires, farm implements, 
stoves, and many are constantly adding new 
lines. Any development or outstanding mer- 
chandising feature of any of these will pro- 
duce an acceptable story. 

About 50% of the packaged paints put on 
the market are sold through hardware stores. 
Some hardware stores carry as high as 
12,000 different items for sale. Dig up the 
unusual such as a store selling pet foods 
and remedies and doing a whale of a job. 
Find the dealer who has an unusual paint 
trade and who sells a large volume of paint 
each year and you have a salable story. 

The hardware dealer today is applying 
increasing departmentalization and a greater 
amount of outside selling effort is being put 
into his business than ever before. Here 
also there is considerable chain story com- 
petition and the question of the owner is how 
to stay in business and make more profit 
than ever before in spite of the location of 
a chain store next door. Dig up such a 
story and you will get a good price for it. 


HAT editors want is found by framing 

the story, by placing yourself in the 
position of the wide awake retailer, who 
looks in his trade paper for ideas and infor- 
mation. See if you can get a thrill out of the 
facts you have adduced and put into print 
for circulation among editorial offices. Can 
the ideas you have obtained be put to work 
profitably to make money for the retail mer- 
chant who does not employ them? If pos- 
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sible have each paragraph contain a scintil- 
lating idea sparkling with meaty informa- 
tion yet briefly and concisely stated. Re- 
member that unless there is a new idea to 
present there is not a thing to write about 
and your story may come back rejected. 

Practically all of the hardware magazines 
listed below are in the market for stories 
giving specific methods for departmental 
merchandising, as for example, cutlery; 
stories which actually give the methods and 
results used in merchandising cutlery profit- 
ably by hardware stores, proved with pic- 
tures or illustrations. The merchandising 
of electrical appliances, both major and 
smaller items, is always a live topic for dis- 
cussion from the story angle. Equally ab- 
sorbing subjects to the editor are the mer- 
chandising of paints or toys. In other 
words, specific department success stories 
are what is wanted. 

Then again another angle may be found 
in an old established firm that has recently 
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taken on a new lease on life, has enlarged 
its store and completely modernized it. It 
has thrown out nearly all the old equipment 


and installed the latest fixtures. The new 
employes of the firm are go-getters. A brief 
historical resume, with the change in this 
case, is permissable, but the larger part of 
the story should be confined to merchandis- 
ing angles, business conditions, why it is 
going ahead so rapidly, what methods are 
responsible for the success of the firm, and 
why the store was changed into a modern 
store. 

If the store makes a bid for the women’s 
trade, the whys and wherefores should be 
thoroughly discussed. This is a new angle 
in idea selling and is of considerable story 
importance. The lines they push for the 
female trade, the methods they pursue and 
any unusual selling stunts they have used 
are significant. If there are any unusual 
features in the store, like a special waiting 
room, they should be discussed briefly. 

(Continued on page 55d) 
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$3.00 postpaid 


or $4 00 with a year’s subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


HE “Weiter’s Market,” 1931 edi- 

tion, contains the name, address, 
and editorial requirements of every 
reliable magazine and publishing house 
in the United States, and many in 
Great Britain. 
It has been reviewed by over two hundred 
newspapers and magazines and has yet to meet 
an adverse published review. The book is sold 
on a money back guarantee. If returned 
within five days your money is promptly 
refunded in full. 
The “Writer’s Market’? is 272 pages, cloth 
bound, and printed in clear type. 


Order Now! 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
| 22 EAST 12TH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
| Gentlemen: 
Send me, postpaid, one copy of the “‘Writer’s Market,” 
| for which I enclose $3.00. 


| Name 
| Address — — 
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Six Friendly Canadian 
Fiction Markets 


By Witi1aAM Davip BELBECK 


T IS a deplorable fact that American 
| writers persist in the idea that Canadian 

magazine editors are prejudiced against 
them as a fraternity. Nothing could be 
farther removed from the truth. Canadian 
editors, like American editors, must secure a 
certain type and standard of fiction for their 
respective magazines. Where it comes from, 
or who writes it, they don’t care. If it meas- 
ures up to their specifications, they would 
just as soon purchase from American writers 
as they would from Canadian authors. And 
the sooner American authors recognize this, 
the sooner will they have fresh and eager 
markets opened to them. 

The great trouble with American contribu- 
tors is that they either can’t, or won’t, see 
that there is a marked difference between 
American and Canadian magazine needs. In 
the first place, Canadian magazines are, for 
the most part, rather more staid and con- 
servative than those published in the United 
States. Just why, it is hard to say, but it is 
a fact nevertheless. That’s why Canadian 
editors are thumbs-down on any story that 
even borders on sex problems or other sen- 
sational subjects. 

Another common fault is that the Amer- 
ican author hates to leave his American hero 
at home for the day. But if he wants to get 
into Canadian print he must keep his devil- 
may-care Yank hero in the background. The 
reason is obvious: so many American maga- 
zines are on the Canadian stands, with every 
page chock full of his daring exploits, that 
when a Canadian magazine blossoms forth 
with him, the readers put up a_ howl. 
“Where’s our Canadian hero?” they want to 
know. And so Canadian publications must 
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always insist upon a Canadian hero—even 
though he may be doing his strutting many 
miles from home. 

The following six Canadian publications 
offer a ready market to American authors 
who will take pains in preparing suitable 
material. They are not prejudiced in any 
way, because they are continually featuring 
the work of American authors. The same 
general rules apply in submitting manuscripts 
here that are required by American editors. 
Canadian editors know what they want, and 
if you can help to supply it they are always 
willing to talk business with you. 

MacLean’s Magazine (Monthly). Ad- 
dress: 153 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario. Editor, H. Napier Moore. Mac- 
Lean’s is the recognized leader jn the Cana- 
dian magazine field, and as a consequence is 
the toughest market to crash. When you 
land, however, the check you will receive 
(shortly following acceptance) will make the 
effort well worth while. Like all smooth- 
paper magazines, MacLean’s have no brass- 
bound rates. They pay whatever the manu- 
script is worth to them. 

MacLean’s publishes general feature 
articles between 2,000 and 3,500 words; 
short fiction bordering 5,000 words, and 
serial-length fiction around 80,000 words. 
Articles must be strictly Canadian, which 
practically shuts out the American-article 
writer, unless—like Courtney Riley Cooper 
—he spends much of his spare time galli- 
vanting about the provinces. In the case of 
fiction, however, MacLean’s have no barriers 
as to locale. The scene may be laid in the 
South Seas, the bottom of the ocean, or in 
Paris. 

So long as the plot is fresh and interesting, 
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the characterization clean-cut and in perfect 
harmony with the action, and the style out 
of the general rut, any manuscript will stand 
an excellent chance of a nod from the 
eeditor. 

For all general purposes MacLean’s have 
only three taboos, and those definite: no 
morbid, sex, or introspective stories! (And 
that goes, also, with every Canadian maga- 
zine. ) 

The editor knows exactly what he wants 
and anything short of that will not do. This 
fact makes it easy for him to give quick de- 
cisions. Authors are positively not kept wait- 
ing. If he likes your story he’ll buy it. If 
he doesn’t, you’ll get it back within a few 
days. 

MacLean’s buys first Canadian serial 
rights. 

The Chatelaine Magazine (Monthly). 
Address: 153 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario. Editor, Byrne Hope Sanders. The 
Chatelaine is Canada’s leading woman’s 
magazine and is issued by the publishers of 
MacLean’s. Like its big brother, Chatelaine 
is interested in nothing but the best, for 
which it is prepared to pay good rates, 
shortly after acceptance. 

The editor is interested in general feature 
articles of interest to the educated woman of 
moderate means. These must be strictly 
Canadian and can run from 1,500 to 2,000 
words. Fiction, both short and long, can be 
general, although that which introduces a 
Canadian angle will stand the best chance of 
acceptance. Short stories should be under 
5,000 words; serials around 60,000 words. 
There is no set rate of payment; it varies 
with the merits of each manuscript. 

Writers will find Miss Sanders very pleas- 
ant to deal with. She thoroughly under- 
stands the desires of her readers and sees to 
it that they get what they like: She has a 
particular fancy for the story that can carry 
along a vein of humor without detracting 
from the plot, which must be, to say the 
least, refreshing. 

Chatelaine’s standard for fiction is very 
similar to that of the leading American 
woman’s magazines. The plots must be 
light but not brittle, the characterization 
convincing, and the style of writing one 
(Continued on page 44) 
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“Your Palmer Course in Short 
Story Writing transmits quickly a 
knowledge of technique. You save 
the writer years of disappointment 
and useless toil.” 


Pasotecrceh. Saar 7 Grescos- 


—~Gomentootoner of Public Werte, New York 
Btate, and writer of twenty short 
stories in “The Boturday Boening Post.”” 


LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


Colonel Frederick Stuart Greene, Commissioner of 
Public Works, New York State, holder of one of 
the three highest offices within the gift of the Gov- 
ernor of New York State—makes writing his pro- 
fessional side-line. Yet till he was forty, Colonel 
Greene had not sold a single short story. He then 
took the best short story course offered anywhere 
at that time — was no Palmer Institute then). 
And later—for all his knowledge, his experience 
—the Palmer Short Story Course came to him as 
a revelation. Colonel Greene reads and rereads 
every book and every item in the Palmer Course. 

The Palmer Course is thorough on technique. 
It is intensive, authentic, personal, inspirational. 
With the new knowledge it imparts, your talent for 
writing can pay you generously in part-time or 
full-time well. 

Palmer courses are also endorsed by Rupert 
Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin 
Burt, Gertrude Atherton, Carl Clausen, Julie M. 
Lippmann, Alex McLaren and Charles Kenyon. 








PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 315-Y Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me, without obligation, details about the 
course I have checked. 





© English and Self-Expression 0 Fiction Writing 
(0 Photoplay Writing 

Name 

Address. 





All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 
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THE WRITER'S MARKET 


(Through error, the asterisks in this issue are of no significance) 


Prize Contests 


The Irish Historical and Literary Society of 
California offers One Hundred Dollars and a Sil- 
ver Cup for the best essay on Pre-Christian Ire- 
land. The contest, which is open to all high school, 
college and university students in the United 
States, with the exception of members of the Irish 
Historical and Literary Society of California, be- 
gins on April 7, and closes on December 16, 1931. 


CONDITIONS FOR THE CONTEST 


1. Essays should treat of ancient Ireland be- 
fore the advent of Christianity. 

2. Essays should be of 1,000 to 5,000 words in 
length, preferably typewritten, and they 
should bear in the upper left hand corner a 
pen name or some designating mark, the 
contestant’s proper name and address to be 
written on a card and enclosed in a sealed 
envelope, and the pen name or designating 
mark chosen is to be shown on the outside of 
the envelope. 

3. They should be sent to the Essay Editor, 
Mr. Nicholas Barron, 3035 Sacramento 
Street, San Francisco, California, before 
December 17, 1931. 

4. Should no essay be judged of sufficient ex- 
cellence, the prize will be withheld until next 
year. 

5. The name of the winner will be engraved 
in Gaelic on the silver cup. 

6. Participants should make a copy of their 
entries as no essays will be returned. 

All inquiries regarding the contest should be ad- 

dressed to the Secretary, Miss Mary McMahon, 
115 Highland Avenue, San Francisco. 





Action and Adventure 


All Western, 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Carson Mowre, Editor. “We are looking for ac- 
tion stories of the West. No love interest. The 
old rustler and other plots that have been used 
countless times will earn an instant rejection. 
Stories must have original treatment with fresh 
ideas. There is no formula—story is the thing. 
Length requirement: Novels to 20,000; short stor- 
ies to 5,000; novelets to 10,000; articles to 3,000. 
Poetry should be in the sytle of Service. Report 
made in two weeks. 1%c and up paid on ac- 
ceptance.” 


FOREIGN MAGAZINES—Send $1.00 for list 
of 500 foreign magazines with addresses. 45 
different countries represented. 

Typing, 50c a thousand words and minor 
corrections. 





FOREIGN SERVICE BUREAU 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 














Far East Adventure Stories,* 25 W. 48rd St., 
New York City. Wallace R. Bamber, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Men’s 
fiction magazine. “We are in immediate need of 
stories for new Author’s Corner set in any part of 
the world except the two Americas and Europe. 
No love or sex; all fast action adventure. Mystery 
acceptable if combined with action. Payment up to 
4c made on acceptance.” 





Far West Stories, at 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City, will be known as Far West Romances 
in November. Dorothy C. Hubbard, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Love 
story magazine of the West. “We can use short 
stories 5,000 to 6,000 words; novelets 15,000 to 
25,000 words; serials 36,000 to 80,000 words, writ- 
ten in 12,000 word instalments; four and eight 
line verse. We reply within two weeks and pay 
on acceptance according to Street & Smith policy.” 





Popular Fiction Magazine,* 537 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. Samuel Bierman, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. Adven- 
ture fiction. “We are in the market for novels 
18,000 to 20,000 words; novelets 12,000 to 15,000; 
short stories up to 10,000; fillers up to 1,000; 
verse up to 40 lines. We report within two weeks 
and pay lc a word on publication.” 

Railroad Man’s Magazine,** 280 Broadway, 
New York City. Freeman H. Hubbard, Managing 
Editor. Railroad fact and fiction. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Our chief need is 
for short stories between 1,000 to 35,000 words, 
written by authors with railroad experience; any 
phase of railroading, past or present, is acceptable 
provided it is written from the employe’s view- 
point. Plenty of plot, action and accurate railroad 
color. We pay $3.00 for unusual railroad photos. 
We pay 25c a line for verse on railroad subjects, 
written from the employe’s viewpoint. We prefer 
verse of about 24 lines; no free verse accepted. 
Report is made within ten days. We pay 1%c 
for fiction and Ic for true tales and fillers.” 





Astounding Stories, 80 Lafayette St, New 
York City. Harry Bates, Editor. Pseudo-scien- 
tific fiction. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We need short stories up to 9,000 words; 
novelets around 25,000; serials in three or four 
parts 40,000 to 55,000 words in length, with good 
instalment breaks; no fillers, articles, or verse. 
Report is made within one week. We pay 2c a 
word on acceptance.” 

War Birds, 100 Fifth Ave. New York City. 
Carson Mowre, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are particularly inter- 
ested in the work of new authors who have a 
fresh viewpoint on the war air theme. We are in 
need of dramatic, actionful stories written for a 
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somewhat younger audience than War Aces. 
Length requirements: Novels to 25,000 words; 
novelets to 14,000; shorts to 7,000; true feature 
1,000 to 5,000. Report made within ten days. 1!4c 
a word and up.” 





War Aces, 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. Car- 
son Mowre, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We need stories dealing with the 
war in the air. One thing that will get a rejec- 
tion immediately is triteness of theme. Emphasis 
should be placed on your story rather than details 
of air fighting. True feature should portray the 
drama of some incident, the bravery of some man, 
or contain little known information on the war air 
theme. Photos are necessary. We are especially 
interested in songs of the air corps of all nations. 
Report is made within ten days. Payment made on 


acceptance; 1!4c and up. Preferred lengths: 
Novels to 25,000; novelets to 14,000; shorts to 


7,000; true features 2,000 to 5,000. 





War Stories,* 100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
A. H. Bittner, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a 
copy; $1.50 a year, beginning with November is- 
sue. “We are in the market for short stories 
3,000 to 7,500 words; novelets 10,000 to 12,500; 
complete novels up to 25,000, telling vigorous, well 
plotted stories of all branches and all fronts of the 
World War. We also use fact articles-stories of 
personal heroism, unusual exploits, and outstand- 
ing performances of the War told authoritatively 
and dramatically, and well illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Report is made promptly on all manu- 
scripts and lc and up is paid on acceptance.” 





Wonder Stories,* 98 Park Place, New York 
City. Hugo Gernsback, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Scientific fiction. 

“We want science fiction that deals realistically 
with the effect upon people, individually and_in 
groups, of a scientific invention or discovery. The 
flow of the story should be reasonable, although 
dramatic; the situation should be convincing, the 
atmosphere conveyed vividly and the characters 
should really be human. In other words, allow 
yourself one fundamental assumption that a cer- 
tain machine or discovery is possible, and then 
show what would be its logical and dramatic con- 
sequence upon the world; also, what would be 
the effect upon the group of characters that you 
pick to carry your theme. 

e “modern” science story should not try to 
be a world-sweeping epic. It should rather try to 
portray intensively some particular phase of our 
future civilization. 

Once you have made your assumption, every- 
thing from that point on should follow logically 
and convincingly, and as realistically as in our 
present-day realistic literature. I do not mean 
by this that stories should not be stimulating to 
the imagination. In fact, they should take us to 
far-off places and times, and allow us to see vividly 
what an infinity of possible worlds there are. But 
we must, on the other hand, prevent science fic- 
tion from becoming mere fairy tales. 

Short stories 8,000 to 20,000 words; serials 
40,000 to 70,000 words. We report within two 
weeks and pay 4% to lc a word on publication.” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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mented To Write 
Salable 


° 
Waitin Articles 

ALISTIC FEATURES c 

Prriey. Isaac REED and 
one Features 
“Throughout the United States,” says Perley I, Reed, 
“there are upward of seven thousand periodicals. Minor, 
little known—of course, scores of them. But they all use 
bright little articles, most of them a variety. Here is a 


veritable mine of opportunity.” 

And it is this great market, attainable even for the 
occasional writer, the writer of modest ability, and the 
beginner, for which he prepares you in this new book, 
just published: 


WRITING 
JOURNALISTIC FEATURES 


Professor and Head of 


By Perley Isaac Reed, 
west Virginia 


the Department of Journalism, 
University. 373 pages, 54%42x8, $3.0 

Here is a book that, long before you aia reading it, 
will inspire you to write, will start you off with de nite 
objectives in view, with practical ways to go about it. 

For Reed doesn’t deal in theories. Instead he takes the 
type of writing which represents 75% of the editorial 
matter appearing in periodicals today, and searchingly ex- 
plores it from the standpoint of what editors are buying, 
and exactly how successful writers are preparing their 
material to meet these demands. 


Gives Practical Writing Helps 


Chapters on every phase of practical article-writing tech- 
nique—gathering material, outlining the article, developing 
it, effective titles, beginnings and endings, revising, etc. 
—alternate with others that analyze the fourteen types of 
articles and show how to pick the acceptable approach and 
development for any subject. 

Everything is illustrated by articles and excerpts taken 
from leading publications. These examples are not merely 
quoted but are freely interlined with notes and comments 
that point out the important facts to be observed. 


Tells What to Write; How to Write It 


Best of all, Reed gives “‘self-starting’’ assignments that 
lead the reader into choosing subjects to which he can 
do justice and preparing them for submission to editors. 
Right from the start, and by easy steps, he induces writing 
with a definite objective, gives you the professional view- 
point. Over 300 “subjects that suggest other subjects” are 
listed; an invaluable source of ideas of the kind that are 
constantly appearing in print today. 

Let us send you a copy of this book for ten days’ 
examination free. See for yourself just what this book can 
mean to you, without cost or obligation other than to pay 
for or return the book after you decide. Take advantage 
of this unusual opportunity; send the coupon now. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


ee 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. | 
870 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Send me Reed’s Writing Journalistic Features, post- ] 
paid, for 10 days’ free examination. I will send $3.00 | 
or return the book within ten days of receipt. 


— ee 
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TOP-NOTCH TYPING ! ! ! 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money and postage refunded! 
30c¢ per thousand words. Good bond paper of right weight. 
Mailed flat. Extra first and last pages. Carbon copy. 
Corrections in spelling and grammar. Special rates on 
book manuscripts. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
WAYNESBURG, OHIO 








Poetry Lovers! 
“THE VOICE OF DAWN” 
a new book of poetry 


Price 60c—2 Copies to One Address—$1.00 
“Get a copy for your friend” 

'—_.OR SEND STAMPED EN- 

ORDER NOW VELOPE FOR CIRCULAR 

BERT SAPPENFIELD, Oaktown, Ind. 








YOUR SONG 

May have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems, or songs submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 











e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your Songs for free examination and advice. 
Free booklet, ‘‘How to Turn Songs Into Gold,”’ by 
America’s well-known composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, a ane i — 723-B 


ONG WRITERS 


Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 
a of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 
an explanatory, instructive book SENT 
FREE on request. New writers may mail 
song-poems for free examination. We re- 
vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 
cure copyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


W. D. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, New York 


LON HEALY’S 


“NEVADA MOON” 


From All Dealers 


For a good commercial piano arrangement, neat 
music manuscript work, and song-orchestra arrange- 
ments write to 


LON HEALY — Liberty Theatre — Colorado Springs 


SONGS weir PUBLISHED 


At Our Own Expense on Royalty Basis 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR NEW WRITERS 


Do Not Send Manuscripts. 
DO YOU WRITE WORDS OR MUSIC? 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS GUILD 


Dept. “5,” 145 W. 45th St., New York 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 
(Continued from page 41) 


which makes for easy reading. 

Chatelaine buys first Canadian serial rights. 

The Canadian Home Journal (Monthly). 
Address: %3 Richmond Street West, To- 
ronto, Ontario. Editor, William Dawson. 
The Canadian Home Journal is one of the 
Big Six Canadian magazines, and appeals 
primarily to women, though not to the same 
extent as the Chatelaine. It is interested in 
general feature articles (with a Canadian 
locale and treatment) from 2,500 to 3,500 
words. Short fiction 3,000 to 5,000 words, 
and serial-length fiction 60,000 to 75,000 
words. 

In purchasing fiction, the editor steers 
away from what might be called “sensa- 
tional.” He prefers, instead, that type of 
story which moves about with good grace. 
Even with this fact facing him, the prospec- 
tive contributor should not run away with 
the idea that any conservative plot and treat- 
ment will do. It won’t. Mr. Dawson wants 
real substance, but explicit care in present- 
ing it. 

Payment for material varies, but is never 
below one cent per word—often more. 
Checks are mailed soon after acceptance. 

The Canadian Magazine (Monthly). Ad- 
dress: 347 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, 
Ontario. Editor, J. Lister Rutledge. Be- 
cause the Canadian publishes only’ general 
articles of specific Canadian interest, it 
offers no market for American writers. But, 
like all other Canadian magazines, its fiction 
pages are open to the world. So long as the 
story is a yard wide and all to the mustard, 
the editor doesn’t care who writes it. 

The Canadian wants well-handled action 
stories from 2,500 to 5,000 words—set any- 
where in the world. Serials should be no 
longer than 18,000 words, split into three 
well-balanced instalments, with plenty of 
suspense between breaks. It is also defi- 
nitely interested in humorous articles of 
about 2,500 words. 

Payment averages approximately one cent 
per word, but the editor has a decided pref- 


erence for short material, for which he is 


often willing to pay a higher rate. Checks 
go forward on acceptance, and decisions are 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 


The Canadian buys all Canadian rights. 

The Western Home Monthly. Address: 
Bannatyne and Dagmar, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. Editor, L. E. Brownell The Western 
Home Monthly is one of the oldest and most 
influential magazines in Canada. It is a gen- 
eral magazine devoted to every member of 
the average family. It carries about ten 
general and feature articles, six or seven 
short stories, and one serial each issue. Be- 
sides which it uses quite a number of articles 
too short in length to warrant space on the 
contents page. 

Unlike the other Canadian magazines 
listed here, the Western will purchase 
articles on other than purely Canadian 
topics. But the subject must be novel and 
the matter presented in a bright and pleasing 
manner. And authors would be well advised 
to kave on hand suitable illustrations in case 
the editor requests them—which he usually 
does. As to length, he much prefers them 
well under 2,000 words, though if the sub- 
ject warrants greater length, he will cast 
aside the rule. 

The average length for short fiction is be- 
tween 1,500 and 3,500 words. Any well- 
written story that holds good interest and is 
not too complicated in plot stands an excel- 
lent chance of acceptance. Love, mystery, 
and adventure tales are regularly used. 
They frequently feature the work of such 
popular authors as Berton Braley, William 
Merriam Rouse, Ellis Parker Butler, and 
others. Serials, for the most part, are spe- 
cially arranged for. 

Rate of payment varies and is always on 
publication. Rates for new writers is ap- 
proximately one cent a word. But the editor 
is very prompt with decisions. Rejections 
are cleared within one week of receipt of 
manuscript. 

The Western Home Monthly buys first 
and second Canadian serial rights. 


The Toronto Star Weekly. Address: 80 
King Street West, Toronto, Ontario. Editor, 
J. H. Cranston. The Toronto Star Weekly 
is the largest English-language weekly news- 
paper in Canada, and is included in this list 
because of the tremendous amount of mate- 

(Continued on page 47) 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


McConne, & PoTTER 


Famous Hit Writer of Famous Hit Arranger of 


That’s How I Spell Ireland Carolina Moon 
You Wanted Someone To Girl Of My Dreams 
Play With When Your Hair Has 
Let’s Drift Away On Turned To Silver 
Dreamers Bay, Etc. And Many Others 
SONG POEMS MELODIES 
SET TO MUSIC COMPOSED 
REVISED ARRANGED 
WRITTEN TO ORDER REVISED 


Have Your Song Poems and Melodies Written or Arranged 
by Nationally known POT’ at Reasonable Cost 


McCONNELL & POTTER, no. Powe? 


SEND SONG POEMS 


WRITERS OF 
“When (National Prize Song) “Out of 
Shadows Fall”  —“‘Shady River” The Night” 
When Shadows Fall” 50-50 rovAiry 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 


























SONGWRITERS—Poem revised, melody composed, 
$3.00. Send for rate on piano-part. My work is guar- 
anteed first-class. I submit songs, personally, to pub- 
lishers—with view to publishing. Can give you any 
music service. 
ORPHA PHILLIPS 
517 E. 11th Street, New York City 
(Phone, Gramercy 5-2607 ) 





WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing com- 
panies all my life and I will help you get your song 
before audiences and into music with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 
BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2519 McClurg Bldg., CHICAGO 





SONG WRITERS—ATTENTION!! 
One of our publishing connections is introducing a new 
edition of 15c popular music. Send in your ideas— 
songs or poems. Marketing—Arranging—Recording 
Agents. 

NATIONAL COMPOSERS’ ASS’N 
827-W Kimball Hall CHICAGO, ILL. 











SONGS F® picrures 

Radio Broadcast and commercial usage bring big returns. 
Writers of WORDS or MUSIC should send for FREE copy of 
20-page instructive booklet giving full details of opportunities 
in song writing. We revise, arrange, secure U. S. Copyright, 


broadcast your song over the Radio and submit to Motion Pie 
ture Studios here in Hollywood. WRITE TODAY. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
607 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





YOU’VE FOUND “IT”... 

the place where the piano part of WHEN IT’S SPRING 
TIME IN THE ROCKIES was arranged by Luther A. Clark. 
Why not let him compose the melody and piano part of 
YOUR song-poem? Prices reasonable. Correct piano part 
guaranteed or cash refunded. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. W.D., Thomaston, Maine 
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MAKING IT RING TRUE 
(Continued from page 20) 
tory than trusting to “inspiration,” and 
plunging into various absurdities, “in a fine 
frenzy rolling” along toward errata which 

seriously if not fatally mar the narrative. 

After the first draft is done, I always 
paste a sheet of blank paper at the left of 
each page of MS., and before starting the 
second—which is usually the finished—draft, 
I carefully read the story through. 

This time I add on the blank sheet, in red 
ink, all details that have been omitted; all 
additional bits of local color, dialogue and 
description. It’s much easier and more effi- 
cient than interpolating matter between the 
lines. Out there on their separate sheet, the 
addenda are clear and easily got at. In re- 
writing they can never be overlooked or for- 
gotten. 

And when the final draft is done, then 
comes the crucial test of reading the story 
out loud. This to my mind is one of the 
most essential trials to which any piece of 
writing can be subjected. It’s astonishing 


WrRiITER’s DIGEST 








how all defects and errors stand out, like 
sore thumbs, when they undergo the acid 
proof of viva-voce examination. 


It isn’t the same thing at all to read the 
story to yourself, silently. What you think 
you see, in the written line, often turns out 
to be something very different when you give 
it auditory proof. 


Stylistic errors, repetitions of words or 
phrases, awkward constructions, Lord knows 
what all, appear with the utmost clarity as 
you render your work vocal. Above all, 
stilted and unnatural forms of speech im- 
mediately make their presence known. 
Whenever you strike a snag of that kind, 
you realize: “This character certainly 
wouldn’t have expressed himself in just this 
way.” And slash, goes your blue pencil, and 
that page is marked for revision and re- 
writing. 

When I say revision and rewriting, I mean 
that no author who is a real “pro” will ever 
hesitate before the trouble and difficulty of 
doing his work over, in order to improve it. 





a road. 


* * * 


* * * 


EDGEBROOK STUDIO 


stories and those with tragic endings. It pays $25. 
rejections.—J. D.) 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS BUT ONCE! 


Some writers are going to say that’s a trite phrase. Of course it is! Trite phrases 
generally tell the truth! What you want, as a writer, is the truth about an opportunity 
which confronts YOU, AS YOU READ THIS. 

You are facing the winter season—the writer’s season. One way of doing this is by 
working alone, plodding, getting nowhere; the other is by getting in touch with a 
good, competent critic, who will show you the road to success. And there is such 


Opportunity’s knocking. She’s a fickle old jade. She may not knock again. 
Something may happen to keep you from writing after this season. One never can 
tell. What are you going to do about it, plod along, or make good now, while you can? 


My rates are low. For $1.00 up to 4,000 words, and 25c for each additional thousand, 
I offer sales service, with a short criticism if unavailable, and the customary 10% 
commission if sold, together with return of the reading fee. For $2.00 up to 4,000 
words, and 5c per each additional hundred, I give the same service, but with a very 
long criticism, and the only actual grammatical revision I’ve ever seen given by a 
critic, right on your manuscript if desired. For $5.00 up to 4,000 words, and $1.00 
per each additional thousand, I offer my Five Dollar Collaboration Proposition: Three 
full, detailed criticisms of one story! The result is almost always salable! 


Yes. Opportunity knocks but once! Are you going to let her pass you by, or are you 
going to send me a story before you lose any more valuable time, and find WHY it 
hasn’t been accepted? I can tell you, and show you HOW to make it SELL. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 


“The Service in Vogue” 


(NOTE: I have a market for rejected Liberty and Collier’s short shorts. It will take anything but gangster 
This is your opportunity to realize something on those 















* * * 











* * * 







ROWLEY, MASS. 
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terial it carries in each issue, and because of 
its friendliness with American authors. 

The Toronto Star carries on an average 
“Oh, that’s good enough—let it go!” is a 
phrase no writer ever ought to speak. It 
isn’t good enough, so long as it’s not as good 
as you can make it. My idea is that when 
editors buy, they ought to get your best. 

And that best is very often conditioned by 
details of accuracy such as, to my mind, can 
best be attained by some such method as I 
have here outlined. 

“Pooh!” the scornful may exclaim. “Mere 
trifles !” 

Yes, perhaps ; but “trifles make the sum of 
human things.” And more than that, what 
was it Goethe said? 


“Trifles make perfection, 
But perfection is no trifle!” 


They say he revised “Faust” some eighty 
times. I reckon Goethe knew! 





CANADIAN MARKETS 
(Continued from page 45) 


ten short stories of approximately 5,000 
words, twelve general and feature articles 
between 1,000 and 1,500 words, two serial 
instalments, as well as a great amount of 
interesting “filler” material. This makes it 
an interesting target for the writer who has 
something new to say. 

In both fiction and fact of course it pre- 
fers the Canadian scene, but this is not es- 
sential. The editor is always ready to con- 
sider colorful material dealing with any 
place. As to the type of stories used it has 
no preference. All that is demanded is a 
good story well told. It makes a regular 
feature of such American writers as Booth 
Tarkington, Octavus Roy Cohen, Royal 
Brown, Albert Payson Terhune, Fanny Kil- 
bourne, Katherine Brush and others. 

The Star Weekly pays up to two cents 
a word on publication, which averages ap- 
proximately sixty days after acceptance. 
Contributors will find the editorial office 
very pleasant to deal with. 

The Toronto Star buys full Canadian 
rights. 
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Do YOU Write Stories? 


Do YouWANT to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: A New Method 
of Plot Suggestion for Writers of Creative Fiction, 
by William Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used and recom- 
mended by such noted authors as H. Bedford-Jones, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Vic Whitman, Hubert LaDue, 
Marshal South, Hugh B. Cave, Laurence D’Orsay, 
and others. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for 
descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 








MSS. ACCURATELY AND NEATLY TYPED 


RATES: 1000 words for 50c 
Poetry, Ic a line. 
Proof-read, carbon copy included. 


M. BUTLER 
2624 Foothill Blvd., Oakland, Calif. 








Manuscripts typed letter perfect! 50c per thousand. 
Minor corrections. Carbon. Sales letters to four likely 
markets by writer who, since 1919, sold hundreds own 
manuscripts to 67 publications. 


WALLACE MANUSCRIPT 
TYPING SERVICE 
196 Highland Ave., Middletown, N. Y. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 











BEVERLY HILLS TYPIST 


Experienced in literary work will type your manu- 
script accurately and efficiently with all technical re- 
quirements of most exacting editors. 50c per 1000 
words, including carbon copy; verse, lc a line. 10% 
discount on 20,000 words or more. Satisfaction Guar- 


anaes B. G. URFER 
70S N. Alpine Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Nominal Fees—Deducted on Placement 


We operate an international literary agency 1n close 
contact with all American markets and with large Euro- 
pean markets eager for American material. 

Short stories of every length receive detailed criticism 
and exhaustive market consideration for the nominal fee 
of $1.00. Poems, and short articles of all types, receive 
the same detailed service at half. the short-story rates. 

ength manuscripts obtain the benefit of a low 
standard ‘too of $10. We specialize in novels, biographies, 
health works, social works, and exposes. We pay par- 
ticular attention to placing reprint rights abroad. 

Our advice is not given by printed form or perfunctory 
paragraph, but is the result of our intimate knowledge 
of sales conditions and present editorial requirements. 

There is no additional charge for editing. The fee for 
American sales is 10%; for foreign sales, 15%. Criticism 
fees are deducted from our commissions when material 
is sold, even though our advice made the sale possible. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW MARKETS 


For Light Stories 


Which are not generally known to writers. We sell these 
markets our own light fiction and we can sell yours. Rates 
are low but fully commensurate with the quality of the story. 
Dig that short (1000 to 6000 words) out of your desk drawer 
that all the big _oohy ‘refused because it is not quite strong 
enough in plot and suspense and send it along to us. We can 
likely get you several dollars for it. 

Standard commission of 10%, payable after sale. No advance 
postage or other boloney. We back our own judgment. A read- 
ing fee of $1 must accompany each manuscript. We will giad- 
ly waive the fee when we have sold a few of your stories, but 
we can’t wade through drivel. Rush the story in right now. 
We had more calls than we could supply last month, 


SALES DEPARTMENT 


Short Story Writers 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 

















Enter the unlimited field of mh oy yEATURE 
ARTICLE WRITING. Learn write 
type of article for which there is a | adh in EIGHT 
EASY LESSONS. The market for this type of article 
extends to every newspaper one —— It is not 
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covers it. Write today for particulars. 
GERTA AISON, 338 Avenue O, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WRITERS: Sell Your Stories 


We are next door to the largest world market for stories 
—in direct contact with publishers. We need all types 
of fiction for editorial requirements. Send us your 
MSS. We sell them or tell you why. Prompt Service. 
New writers invited. 


Nominal service fee 
PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
242 E. 15th St., NEW YORK CITY 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


ANEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


I HAVE SOLD ANOTHER ORIGINAL 


Screen Story. 


This is the PROOF that I DO SELL for my clients. 
For 11 years I have been successfully SELLING and 
helping my clients perfect their stories. 

e opportunity for writers with unusual and clever 
ideas has never been better, be the writers known or 
unknown. 

If you want to realize the benefits of this profitable 
market, secure the help an accredited agent can give 
you. Write for FREE information. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ Representative 
423 Hollywood Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


Learn 
We train you quickly at 


home. iu ecaperience necessary. Spare time or 
full time. Bigger opportunities now in advertis- 
ing than ever before. Constant demand for men 
and women with ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, 
mail order experts, all make big money. New 
plan. Nothing else like it. Write today for 
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details and new free booklet, Increased Salaries 
and Promotion. 

Page-Davis School of Advertising 
Dept. 3057 nue Chicago, 


3601 Michigan Ave 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 43) 
The Stratford Magazine, 289 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., offers a prize of $100 every four 
months for the best poem submitted to the editors 
during the preceeding four months. There is no 
limit as to style or subject or length. The editors 
have no dogmatic standards about the form; they 
are concerned with substance. 


Two-Gun Stories,* 537 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Samuel Bierman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Western fic- 
tion. “We use novels 18,000 to 20,000; novelets 
12,000 to 15,000; short stories up to 10,000; fillers 
up to 1,000; verse up to 40 lines. Report is made 
within two weeks; lc a word is paid on publica- 
tion.” 








Agriculture 


The Farm Journal, 230 So. Seventh St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Arthur H. Jenkins, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; 25c a year. National farm 
magazine. 

“We are always in need of short material— 
500 to 1,000 words—of a purely humorous or en- 
tertaining character. Such material is more diffi- 
cult to obtain than any other one class of manu- 
scripts. 

It is impossible to specify subjects or character, 
except that such material need not have any direct 
connection with agriculture, but must be of a type 
to be understood and enjoyed by country people. 
We need a few more Will Rogers in this country.” 





Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Edward I. Farrington, Editor. Garden 
periodical. Issued Ist and 15th of month; 5c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
very little material. All articles must be short 
and must be written by an expert in the gardening 
field. See copy of the magazine before submitting 
material. We use photos occasionally, but have no 
need for poetry. We report promptly, and pay Ic 
a word after publication for all accepted material.” 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia. Kirk Fox, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c¢ a year. 
Magazine of farm and farm home. “We use ar- 
ticles of general agricultural and farm home done 
mostly on assignment. Query us before submitting 
material. We use photos but very little poetry. 
Report is made within ten days. Payment is made 
on acceptance at the rate of lc and up.” 





General and Literary 


American Mercury,** 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Mencken, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We publish 
informative and satirical articles dealing with the 
American scene. Average word length about 4,000 
words. We use one short story and one poem a 
month—sometimes not even that. We do not use 
photos. Report is made within two days. Pay- 
ment made on acceptance.” 





Arcadian Magazine,* Eminence, Missouri.. Otto 
Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $1.50 a year. 





“We are now in the market for short folklore 
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studies and nature articles with folklore slant from 
all parts of the world. Articles must have quality 
such as “The Silver Fir” by R. C. Pitzer in our 
July issue, which was reprinted by Reader’s Digest 
as a leading article of the month. Stories and 
articles should run from 1,000 to 4,000 words. 
Payment is small as publication is new, but it is 
made promptly upon publication at 4c to lc per 
word. We use short poems in prize competition 
and give a small cash prize each month to all 
who answer correctly a set of ten folklore ques- 
tions which are answered in the articles of the 
issue in which the questions occur. Good photos 
are wanted along with feature articles. Report 
is made on all manuscripts within ten days.” 


Art and Archaeology, 1800 E Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Arthur Stanley Riggs, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
Educational review. “We use articles from 2,500 
to 3,000 words or less on art exhibitions, or special 
articles on artists and their work. Some articles 
on architecture are used, if in some way connected 
with the archaeological side. Articles on recent 
excavation in the field, new discoveries, etc., will 
be considered. From ten to twenty photos to illus- 


- trate each article are desirable in any size but pre- 


ferably with a glossy black and white finish. Only 
a few short lines of poetry are used at time when 
makeup permits. Report is made within thirty 
days. Payment is made only by special agreement.” 


Books Abroad, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. Roy Temple House, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; 35c a copy; $1.25 a year. Articles and 
reviews of new books in languages other than 
English, 

“We can use a few well-written and authorita- 
tive articles on living foreign authors and literary 
movements in non-English speaking countries. 
Also very short notes—usually not more than 
100 words on new foreign books. Our long ar- 
ticles are usually about 1,300 words in length. 
We do not use photos or poetry. Report is made 
within one week. No payment.” 


West,** Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden 
City, N. Y. R. de S. Horn, Editor. Issued 
every other week; 20c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
Western action adventure fiction. 

“We want all kinds of outdoor adventure stories 
laid west of the Mississippi, and in the North- 


. west. Love interest always subordinated and 


seldom present at all except in long novels. 

Short stories up to 6,000 words; novelets from 
10,000 to 12,000 words; complete novels 20,000 to 
25,000 words; serials in 2 to 5 parts up to 75,000 
words. 

Dramatically presented articles up to 2,500 words 
on Western history, biography, character, locale, 
etc. acceptable. Prize of $25.00 each issue to 
most interesting letter of less than 1,000 words 
about West, either the magazine or the country; 
$2.50 for best Western joke or humorous verse. 

We are always in the market for poetry up to 
fifty lines at 25c a line. We report promptly. 
Good rates on acceptance.” 


Writer’s MARKET 


Test Your Story Writing 
Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dormant 
ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your 
power to create plots, characters that live, to un- 
derstand motives, etc. It’s a splendid test of your 
story instinct. Send for this free analysis. Try it, 
and receive expert critic’s opinion, also booklet, 
“Short Story Writing.’’ 
LAIRD EXTENSION _ INSTITUTE 
682 Foley Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Dr. BURTON 





MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed to conform to editor’s requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 
MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 


26 Amherst Rd., Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Rd., Brookline, Mass. 





“HOW TO WRITE A SHORT SHORT STORY.” 

“HOW TO WRITE A MODERN CONFESSION STORY.” 
“HOW TO WRITE A GANGSTER-RACKETEER STORY.” 
“WRITING THE MODERN SEX STORY.” 

Four great books, teaching you to write the best-paying 
stories today; special offer; all four books for only $2.00! 
Order today, with remittance! All written by me from prac- 
tical experience as critic, author and authors’ agent. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, P. O. Box 10, Sta. R, New York City 








XMAS IS COMING 


COMMERCIALIZE on your manuscripts, Xmas verses and 
cartoons. Have them put into booklet and Xmas card form 
the new illustrative mimeograph way—more attractive and 
reasonable than printing. Make your art and talent pay you 
wages during the Xmas season. Send your work for free 
estimate. Reasonable rates on manuscript typing. 


PACIFIC BUSINESS SERVICE 
Corner 8th and Broadway, San Diego, California 








PERFECT TYPING 


Technically perfect manuscripts demand attention. I 
will prepare your manuscript according to current edi- 
torial needs. 30c per 1000 words. Carbon copy, with 
minor corrections and extra first page free. Prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 
Venice, Ohio 








University graduate 
Short story writer 
Author’s typist 
Established 1921. Typing, criticism, sales departments. 
Discount on work submitted before Jan. Ist, 1932. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER 
Box 297, Iron River, Wis. 


at your service 








WRITERS 


Let Lois do your typing. Manuscripts neatly 
and accurately typed at 40c a thousand words. 
Free carbon copy. 


LOIS STALCUP 
50 Columbia Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 














L. M. PIETSCH 


Literary Typing Service 
1527 So. Main St., 


Letter-perfect typing plus minor corrections, if desired, 
for only forty cents per thousand words. Crisp bond 
paper, one carbon. Mailed flat. Prompt return. 


Bloomington, IIl. 
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TYPING THAT PLEASES 


I have pleased where others have failed. Prompt 
and efficient service guaranteed. Reasonable rates. 
Write for information. Economical rates on 
envelope addressing. 

BEULAH LEE LUNAU 
304 Logan Street, Steubenville, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly, accurately typed by competent typist. 
Minor corrections. Carbon free. 50c per 1000 
words. Prompt service. 


ETHEL M. COUPE 


7 Vose Avenue HYDE PARK, MASS. 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill Bond 
Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing corrected; carbon copy, work guaranteed. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, lc per line. FIVE LIKELY MARKETS 
suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 











EAC} Write to Sell 


eprror ~ Simplified Training Course gives 
i modern, practical training in fiction 
writing; 80% of those trained by 
the S. T. C., under David Raffelock, director, 
sell stories before completing to national 
magazines; 100% are thoroughly, efficiently 
trained. Send for “The Way Past the 
Editor,” free. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING 


COURSE 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 








THE circulation of the October issue 

of WRITER’S DIGEST is double 
the circulation of the October, 1929 
issue. Advertising rates have not 
been increased. 


The circulation of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST is greater than the combined 
circulation of all magazines in its 


field. 


42.109 Sworn Circulation 
Rates on Reanest 


fee 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 



























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


Current History,* 229 West 43rd St. New 
York City, <=" 4 W. Ochs-Oakes, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; < 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. Non- 
fiction magazine. “We want articles, about 3,000 
words in length, on important events and develop- 
ments in foreign and domestic affairs, economic, 
social and cultural activities, written in good, sim- 
ple style, informative, not theoretical. Each article 
should be a chapter of history of our own time. 
We do not need photos or poetry. Payment is 
made according to arrangements, usually a few 
days before publication.” 





Saturday Evening Post,** Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. George Horace Lorimer, Edi- 
tor. Issued weekly; 5c acopy; $2.00 a year. Illus- 
trated weekly of general interest. “We are in the 
market for short stories of 5,000 to 6,000 words; 
articles, 5,000 words; serials, 40,000 to 60,000 
words; short verse and cartoon for Post Scripts. 
Photos should be sent in with articles if possible. 
We have a limited space for serious verse. We 
report within three days. Payment is made on 
acceptance according to rate by arrangement.” 

Southwest Review, Dallas, Texas. John H. 
McGinnis and Henry Smith, Editors. Issued 
quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. A literary, 
historical and critical review. ‘We want essays 
of about 2,500 words dealing with the history, or 
contemporary problems of the Southwest; short 
stories of 2,000 to 4,000 words dealing with some 
phase of the Southwest—not love stories. We 
do not want feature articles. There are no re- 
strictions regarding verse, except that it must not 
be didactic. We do not use photos. Report on 
all manuscripts is made within 30 days. At pres- 
ent we are making no payment for accepted ma- 
terial.” 

Tatler and American Sketch,* 331 Madison Ave., 
New York City. J. C. Schemm, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. Semi-bur- 
lesque of American society. “We publish satirical 
articles on society, sports, etc., putting the spot on 
the chief exponents of the various phases of so- 
ciety. We use photos of the high lights in the 
social life. If material is not available it is 
returned within ten days, otherwise check is mailed 
tenth of each month.” 

The Townsman, 6 E. Mulberry St., Baltimore, 
Md. Elizabeth C. Nash, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are in need of 
short short stories, humorous articles, and short 
verse ranging from 200 to 1,000 words. We are 
also interested in cartoons and photos. Report 
is made within a month. At present we are not 
paying for accepted material.” 


Juvenile 


American Boy,** 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. George F. Pierrot, Editor. Magazine for 
the older boy. ‘We are in need of short stories 
of 3,000 and 5,000 words, serials of 40,000 to 
60,000 words, fact articles dealing with older boy 
interests from 50 to 4,000 words, one-act plays, 
short poems. $2.00 is paid for all acceptable 
photos, and payment is made for all accepted 
material at the rate of 2c a word and up.’ 
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Will You Gamble With Us 
If We Take All The Risk? 


HAT if YOU were sell- 
ing a product, and for 
twelve years your cus- 


tomers told you it was worth 
triple the price charged? 

What if, while selling this 
product, YOU received several 
hundred unsolicited letters each 
week, and every week, telling 
you that this product was the 
best on the market and the 
cheapest as well? 

What if the authorities in your 
field, as well as nationally im- 
portant newspapers, frequently 
stated that your product was 
mighty good? 

Were that so, wouldn’t YOU 
have boundless faith in your 
product and in your ability to 
satisfy your client’s every wish? 

You bet you would. And 
that’s how we feel about WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST! ‘Thousands of 
unsolicited letters come into our 
offices each year, building up 
indisputable proof that WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST subscribers write 
and sell more articles, stories, 
plays, and novels because they 
read and study WRITER’S 
DIGEST. 

Editors, literary critics, uni- 
versities, newspapers, magazines, 
columnists have of their own 
accord praised WRITER’S DI- 
GEST and the work it is doing. 

We know our product is 
genuine. We know it is worth 





its price. We know we can 
satisfy you. 


‘THAT'S why we ask you to 
take this gamble with us. 
We'll stand the entire risk! 

With your $2 one year sub- 
scription to WRITER’S DI- 
GEST we will give you a signed 
guarantee that if, after receiving 
three consecutive copies of 
WRITER'S DIGEST, you are 
not completely satisfied and de- 
lighted with the results we will 
refund your money at once 
in full. 

It is not even necessary to state 
why. Just drop a penny post card 
and say you want your $2 back—and 
immediately you'll get it back by cer- 
tified check. And the three issues we 
have sent you, are yours! You have 
certainly lost nothing. 

Seize this extraordinary opportunity 
to test your talent, your mind, and 
your ambition with three consecutive 
issues of WRITER’S DIGEST. We 
know what success others have had 
and we're willing to gamble on you. 

You be the judge. We'll un- 
qualifiedly accept your decision. Give 
yourself better than an even break and 
subscribe to WRITER’S DIGEST 


today under these generous terms. 


poq-------- tn-nkth Geena eeernm 


This offer applies only to subscriptions sent in on 
this coupon. 

WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East 12TH Street, Cincinnati, Onto 

Gentlemen—Enter my subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for one year, for which I enclose $2. 

If, after receiving the third issue, I am not com- 
pletely satisfied, I will so advise you and you will 
refund my $2 by certified check the same day, and 
I will be under no further obligations whatsoever. 


ONE a5 oie Sioas Heesadte saasennaieweee esas 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.) he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and develorer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, no 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, re- 
quiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-man”’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 











GET THE FACTS 

Our Research Service for Writers, Students, Debaters, is or- 
ganized and equipped to do the “digging’’ that you may not 
be able to do for yourself. Unexcelled library facilities and 
access to extensive newspaper files, together with years of 
experience in their use, enable us to furnish information on 
any conceivable subject. Write for details of our efficient 
and economical service. 


RESEARCH SERVICE 
5716 Leonard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THIS IS HOW TO SELL 
THOSE REJECTED STORIES 


No reading charges. Our service is done entirely on a 
commission basis. Free criticism given on stories and articles, 

articles are especially salable now. 

If your story stands a reasonable chance in the market, we 
will select its possible mediums—revise it if necessary—and 
present it to the editors who use such stories or articles. 

ur service is 10% commission for sales—and 20% for 
sales and revision. Absolutely no charges if story does not 
sell. Penned criticism with returned stories and articles. 
Send those manuscripts—old and new 
eturn postage must accompany manuscripts. 


ASTOR LITERARY AGENCY 
OTTAWA, KANSAS 














Collaboration Course 
Professional Criticism 
Expert T yping—Marketing Service 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Collaboration Course 


$7.00 per week for not less than three weeks, 
including professional criticism of not more 
than 5 short stories each week or one novel. 
Helpful discussions. Hundreds have made 
rejected stories salable by taking advantage 
of this opportunity. — 
Ordinary Criticism: 60c per per thousand words up to 
5000; 50c per thousand thereafter. 
Typing: 40c per thousand words. One carbon. Minor 
corrections. 
Marketing: 10% commission on stories sold. Read- 
ing fee $1.50 for shorts (up to 7000 words); $5.00 
for novelettes (up to 20,000 words); $10.00 for novels 
(up to 100,000 words). Fee waived on stories accepted. 
We have retained the services of a well-known author, 
editor, scenario writer, and publisher of 15 years 
experience, whose personal contacts make it possible 
for us to place many seemingly unsalable stories. 
We believe our friendly service will prove satisfactory 
to you. 
’ 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE usscie’’ mass 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


American Girl,* 670 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. Margaret Mochrie, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. Published by the 
Girl Scouts. “Short stories portraying action of 
the type appealing to the young girl. Word length, 
3,500 to 4,500. We report immediately, and pay 
lc a word on acceptance.” 





Boys and Girls, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn 
Mrs. C. H. Battle, Editor. Issued weekly; Tic 
a year. Story paper for boys and girls twelve 
years and under. “We use single issue stories, 
600 to 1,000 words; short serials, verse, and occa- 
sional brief articles of interest to the ten to twelve 
group on what to make, things to do, or nature 
and science. Our interests at this time are espe- 
cially in world friendship, wholesome group activ- 
ities and fun, and short serials of high quality for 
the older children. We pay a rate of one-halt 
cent a word for prose; payment for poetry is 
made according to quality, not according to 
length.” 





Child Welfare, 8 Grove St., Winchester, Mass. 
Martha S. Mason, Editor. The National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine. Issued monthly except August, 
which is included in July-August issue; 10c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We need articles dealing 
with psychological and physical care and training 
of children, and with projects of special interest 
to Parent-Teacher Association, 2,000 to 2,500 
words in length. We also are in need of short 
poems. We report as soon as possible and pay 
‘4c a word for prose and 10c a line for poetry 
upon acceptance.” 





National Research Federation, 160 East Erie 
St., Chicago, Ill. A. L. Roach, Secretary and 
Treasurer. “We are in the market for lively, 
pithy, original stories, sketches, or folk tales illus- 
trating character traits, such as ambition, honesty, 
cheerfulness, etc., which should appeal to children 
four to twelve years of age. They should be 
definitely character building, but not moralistic or 
‘preachy.’ We can use only very short stories, 
100 to 150 words in length, and will pay 1c to 
2c a word. Also, we will pay $1.00 each for 
humorous limericks and four to six-line verses 
illustrating character traits. We report within 
two to three weeks, and pay on acceptance.” 





Humor 

Judge,** 18 East 48th St., New York City. Jack 
Shuttleworth, Editor. Issued weekly; 15c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. Humor magazine. “Judge is in the 
market for satire, paragraphs, jokes, epigrams, 
short verses, and humorous articles, or stories, not 
over 300 words long. The shorter the better. 
Prices range from $3.00 to $5.00 apiece for short 
jokes and paragraphs; 5c to 7c a word for the 
longer stuff. Judge is in the market for humor- 
ous drawings of all kinds and in any medium, but 
preferably pen and ink. Drawings should always 
be mailed flat and return postage enclosed. Prices 
range from $10.00 to $75.00, according to the size 
of reproduction. Judge is also in the market for 
cartoon and humorous ideas and from $5.00 to 
$15.00 will be paid for each idea accepted.” 





New Yorker, 25 West 45th St., New York City. 
Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. Hu- 
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morous weekly. “We use light articles up to 
1,500 words; straight articles up to 2,000 words; 
verse, drawings; also short anecdotes, personali- 
ties, etc., for Talk of Town department. We do 
not use photos. Report is made from one to 
three weeks. Payment is made on acceptance 


at varied rate.” 
Photographs 
Keystone View Co.,* 219 E. 44th St., New York 
City. E. P. Van Loon, Editor. “We are in the 
market for original photographs. Suggest you 
submit original negatives.” 








Photo-Era Magazine,* Wolfeboro, New Hamp- 
shire. A. H. Beardsley, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
95c a copy; $2.50 a year. Devoted to practical and 
inspirational articles on amateur and professional 
photography. “At present we are well stocked 
with material, although we are always glad to 
consider articles submitted. Emphasis should be 
placed on complete and accurate photographic 
data, whether the article is illustrated or not. 
Articles with illustrations should be about 2,000 
words or less, depending on the number of pic- 
tures. Technical articles may vary from 500 to 
1,200 words. We rarely buy photographs. Our 
monthly competitions and articles supply us with 
more than we can use. Report on all manuscripts 
made within ten days. About “4c a word—de- 
pending on value—is paid on publication.” 





Plays 

North Shore Circuit Theatre, 1706 Sherman 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Mrs. Berry Price, 944 
Euclid Ave., Hubbard Woods, Ill., Reader. Ama- 
teur theatre producing four plays a year over a 
circuit of six towns. “We are constantly looking 
for new and worth while plays. If you have any 
such that we might produce, mail them—regis- 
tered and insured—to Mrs. Price, at the address 
given above, for review and consideration. We 
pay good royalties for plays selected. When sub- 
mitting manuscripts be sure to state terms for 
producing play and number of copies of script 
provided for actors if play be produced. We pay 
after production according to royalty agreed.” 





Romance 

Illustrated Love,** 55 Fifth Ave. New York 
City. Elsie K. Frank, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.20 a year. “We are in the market 
for short articles of human life drama of interest 
to young people. Fiction, not exceeding 5,000 
words; exciting, dramatic stories with a strong 
love interest. Photos are used to illustrate arti- 
cles. We have no market for poetry. We report 
on all manuscripts within two weeks. Payment 
is made on acceptance upwards of 2c a word.” 





Love Story Magazine,* 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. Daisy Bacon, Editor. Romantic ro- 
mances of the young girl. Issued weekly; 15c per 
copy; $6.00 per year. “We want thoroughly 
modern love short stories, 3,000-7,000 words; nov- 
elets, 8,000 words; two to six part serials with 
10,000 word installment; poetry up to 16 lines. 
We report within two weeks after receipt of 
manuscripts, paying at the rate of lc and up, 
according to the merit of the respective manu- 
script.” 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THAT “ALMOST” STORY 


might sell if expertly criticized by a critic who 
KNOWS. ave een a writer, editor and 
critic since 1909. Indorsed by such famous authors 
as: Eugene Manlove Rhodes, Jim Tully, Wm. Dudley 
Pelley, Carl Clausen, C. Tuttle, Frederick J. 
Jackson, Wm. Wallace Cook, Hapsburg Liebe, Arthur 
Preston Hankins, Hugh B. Cave, Lemuel De Bra, 
J. R. Johnston, Bryan Irvine, Louis Weadock, Dennis 
H. Stovall, A. L. H. Bucklin and others. Unsurpassed 
sales service. 
Send for FREE booklet 
“FACTS ABOUT CRITICISM” 


HUBERT LA DUE 
Consulting Literary Critic 


Yucaipa, California 





TYPING—35c—THOUSAND 


Market Advice on Request 
Typed to editor’s requirements and mailed flat. Minor cor- 
rections. Return postage paid. Short stories 35c per thou- 
sand (book lengths, 30c). Poetry lc per line. Enclose check 
or money order with manuscripts. 


CHARLES DEVETT 
W. DePere - - - - Wisconsin 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If 
you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Genie Pays 
This 
Author! 


James P. Olsen, well known 
magazine writer, was skeptical 
when he saw our first advertise- 
ment of The Plot-Genie—said 
if it was ‘“‘sucker bait” he wasn’t 
interested. He bought one, 
however—and now look what he 
says about it! 





“TI have sold one maga- 
zine short story, a novel, 
and a human interest ar- 


ticle—all plotted by the Sold Over $1,000 Worth 


Genie—and I’ve not ha 
him 60 days yet!”’ 
James P. Olsen, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


of Stories From It in 


Less Than 60 Days! 


Yes, siree—and scores of 

other successful writers are 

using it every day—say it plots the kind of stories that 
sell. Gets clear away from all the old hackneyed stuff! 


“Genie Junior’ 25 Cents! 


Just to get acquainted we have had the inventor of 
The Plot-Genie produce “‘Genie-Junior,”” which we offer 
you. Like its namesake, it contains The Perfect Story 
Plot Formula and a complete story synopsis developed 
from nine turns of the Genie Disc. This alone may 
show you what’s wrong with your rejected stories. Just 
enclose 25 cents and say “Send me Genie-Junior” and 
full information about The PLOT-GENIE. Or, we will 
send information free—if you want just that! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


703 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Gl ad od 
MANUSCRIPTS--PLAYS 


Correct form for the “‘Editor’s Eye.” 50c 1000 words, 
with one carbon copy. Special rates on books and plays. 
My long experience your guarantee. Minor corrections 
sree. JEAN WILLIAMS 

629 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
















This is the time when all forward-looking 
young people renew their studies. Are 
you in line? Why shouldn’t you learn 
this fall how to make your writing click 
with the editors? 
Fiction — Articles — Poetry — Rhetoric. 
I like to teach what you want to know. 
I. H. WILSON 
151 West 10th Street, 


1. H.W. 


Insignia of 
Quality Help 
For Writers. 


New York City 








WIDEN YOUR MARKET 


eae you send us a story of interest to people in foreign 
ands? 

We want both fiction and articles depicting present-day life 
in America. We translate your work. We sell the transla- 
tion abroad on a commission basis. Let us see your manu- 
scripts. qacioes $1 nominal fee refundable if we translate 
your wor! 


AUTHORS’ FOREIGN SERVICE 
57 Cambridge Rd. Madison, Wisconsin 











THE CANADIAN MESSENGER 


160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Wants 3000-word stories—Catholic atmosphere, human 
interest, good plot and characterization, pointed without 
being preachy. No love stories. Payment at one-half 
cent a word on acceptance, 








POEMS WANTED 


for Poetry World (send 25c for sample copy; 

largest, most quoted poetry monthly) also poems 

for book publication (we have published Mary 

Carolyn Davies, Clement Wood, Lucia Trent, Ralph 

Cheyney, etc.; also lesser-known poets). 
HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 

27 East 7th Street, New York 








A DEPENDABLE TYPIST 


will copy and dress up your manuscripts that will please 
the most exacting editors. Handling of your work carefully, 
promptly and neatly, is assured. 3 years experience. 50c 
a thousand words. Verse, 2¢ a line. Ome carbon copy 
and minor corrections free if desired. 


REBERTA G. HITCHCOCK 
17 Cross Street, Jamestown, New York 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS Bee 


WANTED—all subjects, including Educa- 
tional, Financial, Business, Fiction, Verse, 
Scientific, Biographical and Religious. World- 
wide publishing _ service. Booklet free. 
Meador Publishing Company, 470 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 














FREE SALES SERVICE 


For ten years we have prepared manuscripts for publication 
and are in close touch with editors’ requirements. e 
criticize, revise, edit and type short stories, novels and 
articles at very reasonable rates. Every salable manuscript 
of our clients is submitted to editors who are in the market 
for just such material. Our sales service is absolutely free. 
Write for details. 
LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 








511 Delta Bidg., 426 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Ranch Romances,* 80 Lafayette St., New York 
City. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued bi-weekly; 
20c a copy; $4.00 a year. Romantic Western 


fiction. “We use short stories, 4,000 to 9,000 
words; novels, 30,000 to 35,000 words; serials, 
60,000 to 70,000 words. We report within two 


weeks, and pay a minimum of 2c upon acceptance. 
Suggest that you see copy of magazine before 
submitting material.” 





Rangeland Love Story Magazine,* 80 Lafayette 
St. New York City. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Ro- 
mantic Western fiction. “We need short stories, 
5,000 to 10,000 words; novels, 30,000 to 35,000; 
serials, 40,000 to 60,000; Western verse. We re- 
port within two weeks, paying 25c a line for 
verse and a minimum of 2c a word for prose, upon 
acceptance.” 





Western Romances,* 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. A. H. Bittner, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. Fiction magazine. 
“We desire short stories, 3,000-7,000 words; nov- 
elets, 10,000-15,000; complete novels up to 25,000. 
Fiction with strong plot, plenty of action, romantic 
theme, with heroine playing a conspicuous part. 
No slushy love stories, fiction written from female 
viewpoint, or stereotyped trite plots. Looking for 
fresh, vigorous stories out of the usual run. All 
phases of the romantic West. Verse, up to 32 
lines—8 to 12 preferred; ballad or narrative type. 
Report prompt; lc and up paid on acceptance.” 


Radio 


Citizen Broadcasting Company, Inc. (Station 
WWNC), 815 Flatiron Bldg., Asheville, N. C. 
“As per our last statement, while we provide 
most of our own script—and while we are not 
‘in the market’ in so far as being in search of 
material, we will gladly give manuscripts sub- 
mitted the benefit of careful perusal and considera- 
tion. Ideas which might result in the sale of 
commercial time are always interesting and ac- 
ceptable. Report is made within ten days, and 
payment made according to script value.” 








Radio Index, 5005 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Fred C. Butler, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $1.75 a year. Non-technical radio periodical. 
“We can use intimate, personal stories of the 
radio stars now appearing in national chain fea- 
tures, giving their past history and the names of 
features in which they have appeared. We want 
stories such as appear regarding the movie stars 
in Photoplay and other movie magazines. Report 
is made on receipt. Payment is made on accept- 
ance, 4c to le a word.” 





Risque 


Breezy Stories, 1071 Sixth Ave., New York 
City. Cashel Pomeroy, Editor. Issued monthly; 
20c a copy; $2. 00 a year Fiction, specifically 
sex stories. “We need: Short stories any 
length between 3,000 and 6,000 words; novelets, 
between 10,000 and 15,000 words; verse, light, 
humorous, witty; having the man-and-woman 
slant; not over 28 lines. We pay on acceptance— 
verse, 25c a line; prose, lc a word.” 
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SELLING THE HARDWARE 
FIELD 


(Continued from page 39) 
O you know of any hardware dealer who 
has made a real success with automobile 

accessories and tires, radios, electrical refrig- 
erators, and what not? If so, interview 
him and show the editor how he has in- 
creased his total sales and profits, how he 
has obtained mark-ups and what his mark- 
downs have been to move merchandise. Get 
his turnover and what his losses have been. 

Here as in other trade journal fields a 
brief snappy news item is always welcome. 

If you can produce any of these types of 
stories you are almost sure to sell them, with 
pictures, to any one of the following maga- 
zines : 
Good Hardware, 79 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Hardware Age, 239 West 39th St., N. Y. C. 
Hardware Retailer, 130 E. Washington St., 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Southern Hardware, 1024 Grant Building, 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Hardware Business Monthly, Marshall 
Wells Co., Box 771, Duluth, Minn. 

Hardware Trade Journal, 10th and Wyan- 
dotte Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

Northwest Hardware Trade, Box 1586, 2429 
University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Hardware and Implement Journal, 1900 N. 
St. Paul St., Dallas, Tex. 

Hardware Journal, 1701 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Pacific Hardware Journal, 112 Market St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Hardware World, Broadway and Olive Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Hardware News, 140 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Paine’s Cutlery Journal, 41 Mercer St., 
> 3. 

Hardware in Canada, 110 Church St., Tor- 
onto, Can. 

Hardware and Metal, 153 University Ave., 
Toronto, Can. 

Western Hardware, Confederation Life 

Bldg., Winnipeg, Can. 











criticize unsuitable stories. 


you were on the “inside.” 


articles every month. 


possible to make it salable. 


popular types of fiction in current demand. 


of other first-class literary advisers. 


155 East 42nd Street 





IF REJECTION SLIPS COULD TALK 


What surprising things they would tell! Most of them would explain that the stories they accompanied 
were returned for reasons other than lack of merit. Even the personal letters of encouragement which editors 
send occasionally, and which writers prize so highly as milestones in their progress, very seldom tell the real 
reason why the story failed. Most editors haven’t the time to go into detail; often it is against their policy to 


Yet, it is of the most vital importance that you know just WHY your work is being turned down! 
THE HIDDEN MEANINGS OF REJECTION SLIPS 

Your story often is not in the right market; some writer whom the editor has used for years may be doing 
the same kind of story as yours and the magazine cannot use more than one such contributor; your story may 
have arrived when the market was overstocked; you may have outworn your welcome by too much inferior 
material previously submitted. Some of the numerous reasons for rejection you would never guess at unless 
WHAT IS THERE TO BE DONE ABOUT IT? 

You can avail yourself of professional guidance and learn the real reason why your work is failing, prevent 
your mistakes in future, and with professional coaching turn out stories that will have a real chance of sale 
when recommended by an editorially recognized agency 
WHAT CAN I DO FOR YOU? 

Here is a brief outline of the advantages my service cffers your manuscripts: 

1. Personal contact with New York magazine editors and publishers and intimate knowledge of fluctuating 

material without lost motion. Through my advance 
knowledge of new markets I frequently place many of my clients’ stories in these new magazines before 
they appear or are announced. (During August three new magazines called upon me for material and 
I sold them a number of stories, several by writers who had not previously achieved an acceptance.) 

2. If your story is unsalable you receive a ‘‘straight from the shoulder” criticism and advice for revision if 


that sells thousands of dollars worth of fiction and 


market requirements enable me to place salable 


8. I also analyze your possibilities and advise you as to the best lines of production to follow consistent with 
current market requirements, and furnish those unfamiliar with the market a complete résumé of the 


4. My connections are international; I place English serial and book rights when possible; have placed 

translation rights to many stories on the European continent and second serial rights in Canada. 

My interest in a new client is how soon, and how much will he be worth in real money in earned com- 
missions on sales. I have no desire to flatter you, or encourage efforts with only remote chance of sale—I am 
anxious to start you selling—NOW! Not your individual stories alone, but as a steady contributor. 

If you desire the best practical professional help at a moderate investment, compare these rates with those 


Manuscripts by new clients are taxed 50 cents per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any individual 
manuscript. As soon as I sell $1000 worth of your work, reading fees are dropped. Commission of 10% on 
American sales, 15% on foreign sales. Special rates on book-lengths over 25,000 words. 

Write me if you’ve sold before, where and when; if you have not sold, tell me what markets you are 
anxious to reach. From this information and your submitted manuscripts I will be able to outline a plan of 
campaign—and if the stories you send me are salable or can be made salable—I will sell them. 


Submit your manuscript, or write for complete descriptive circular. 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
(See Advertisement Radio-Play Department—Page .... 


New York, N. Y. 






















































































































WRITER’s DIGEST 





JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 
23 N. 60th Street 
formerly 1809 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Typist to many successful authors; offers highest quality 
letter-perfect typing at 40c per 1000 words. 
Introductory offer: Beautiful manuscript cover free; re- 
turn postage prepaid; four suitable markets suggested, if 


requested. 
Established 1924 








SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 


in October. Mss. paper (20-lb. Hammermill) $1.45 a ream. 
50 large envelopes (both sizes) to mail mss. flat, $1.25. 
Ribbons, 55c; type cleaner, 75c; scale for mss., 50c. We 
pay postage and ship at once. 


SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Note: Add 75¢ for Checks and Double Checks, a great 
new book for all writers, and we'll send the scale free 
on request. 








$323,000 IN PRIZES! 


Announced in one issue of CONTEST NEWS. Given by 
manufacturers, publishers, etc., for slogan, titles, recipes, 
jokes, stories, limericks, etc. é 

Six months subscription to CON 


e TEST NEWS and helpful 32-page 
e@ booklet, ‘HOW To Prepare Manu- 
scripts and CONTEST ENTRIES,” 


both for $1.00. Single copy Contest News, 25c (coin). ‘ 
CONTEST NEWS, Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio 








POETS: Do You NEED HELP? 


KALEIDOSCOPE, monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy, offers 
$300 in cash prizes; COURSE IN VERSIFICATION, Prelim- 
inary Assignment FREE; SIGNS AND MARKERS, ‘‘Road 
Information for Hitch-hikers Along the Literary Highway,” 
including 500 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1_ postpaid. 
Full information for self-addressed, stamped envelope. 

KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 








RADIO MARKETS 


Writer with 10 years active radio experience offers 
Personal Direction in Radio Continuity. 

Send for a copy of Henry Francis Parks’ “Radio 
Copy and Its Markets,” 50c. 


RADIO PUBLISHERS 


6721 Bryn Mawr Ave., Chicago 








Poets Need 
INSPIRATION 
A Journal For Aspiring Poets 
CASH PRIZES. SAMPLE COPY 10c 
Write to 
INSPIRATION 


6229 Hancock St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Poetry Anthology Invites Contributors 

Contributions to our Anthology of Modern Verse will re- 
ceive our careful consideration and, if accepted, will 
printed with a biographical sketch of the author. We are 
not “‘literary advisors’’ but are greatly interested in ob- 
taining poems of intrinsic worth whether written by pro- 
fessional poets or by those who have not yet achieved 
recognition. Send copies of your best poems for evaluation 
by our editors. 
POETS GUILD PUBLISHERS 


2602 Glen Green, Hollywood, California 





COLLEGE GRADUATE 


Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
80c a thousand words, without correetions. With 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words and 2c 
a line for poetry. Carbon copy included. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
MINNIE L. BATES 


R. D. 2, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
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Brevities Weekly, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Tom Davin, Editor. Is- 
sued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. America’s 
first tabloid weekly—a low-brow magazine for 
high-brows. “We need: Gossip items, such as 
Messrs. Winchell, Sobol, McIntyre, et al. are too 
timorous or indolent to search out and print; 10c 
per item; should be under 10 or 15 words; amus- 
ing anecdotes about real people and things. If 
slightly risque, all the better. 1c a word; should 
be about 50 words each; decidedly novel short 
short stories of 1,000 words—lc a word; inside 
stories of newspaper or professional or national 
activities, of the type that papers cannot usually 
print because of man sacred cows. Any length up 
to 2,000 words. Full of facts, names and details. 
lc or 2c a word, depending upon importance; 
racket stories of how crooks have outwitted the 
law, or vice versa. We buy rare action photos 
only with semi-risque angle. We use only clever 
light verse a la Parker, Hoffenstein, Nash, etc., 
for which we pay lc a word. Report is made 
within two weeks, and payment is made on the 
fifteenth of every month.” 





Broadway Nights, 305 East 46th St.. New York 
City. Issued monthly; 25c a year. Fiction maga- 
zine. “We need snappy, breezy short stories with 
a Broadway locale—night clubs, musical comedies 
and chorus girls; 1,500 to 2,000 words. Report 
is made as soon as possible; 34c a word is paid 
on publication.” 





Eye Opener (Canadian edition published simul- 
taneously in Winnipeg, Manitoba, under the name 
Calgary Eye Opener), Minneapolis, Minn. Cana- 
dian edition published at 270 Fort St., Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. Phil Rolfsen, Managing Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We are in the market for humorous yarns, skits, 
poems, jokes, cartoons, gags, wisecracks, epigrams, 
etc. Poems limited to 48 lines, may humorous, 
risque, peppy. Also old-fashioned dramatic and 
‘heart’ poems, along the line of ‘Over the Hills to 
the Poorhouse, ‘Dangerous Dan McGrew, etc. 
Lyrics and ‘Damfool’ nonsense rhymes also get a 
good hand here, but all poetry must have music 
and lilt. Much of our material is staff written, 
but we welcome contributions, and never pass up 
anything we consider real good. Humorous yarns 
and ‘tall’ stories limited to 200 words. . . rather 
have them 150 or less. Always glad to see cover 
ideas along our line, and pay the same for a joke 
or gag idea as we do for a well-written joke or 
gag, as we generally rewrite to our own style 
anyway. We welcome free lance cartoons with 
good cut-line or joke accompanying them. We 
are open to suggestions for departments and con- 
tinuities as per those appearing in our magazine. 
We have no need for photographs. Rejections 
are returned the same day as received. If an 
envelope is held, it is because some item or items 
are still under consideration. We pay $1.00 to 
$5.00 for jokes and ideas; 10c a line and up for 
poems ; $2.00 to $10.00 for cartoons, on accept- 
ance.’ 


Gay Broadway, 1025 Longacre Bldg., New York 
City. Merle W. Hersey, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. Sexy, risque stories 
with a Broadway atmosphere. “We need storier 
from 2,000 to 3,000 words with risque, lively 
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girl interest. We report on all manuscripts within 
two weeks, and pay $6.00 a story on acceptance.” 


Ginger, 305 East 46th St., New York City. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy. Fiction. “We print 
light, snappy, peppy, humorous otsries. Nothing 
tragic or serious. Length, 2,200 to 2,400 words. 
Report on manuscripts is made as soon as pos- 
sible; 34c a word is paid for all accepted material.” 








La Paree Stories, 147 West 42nd St., New 
York City. Merle W. Hersey, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. Risque French stories. 
“We need short stories from 1,500 to 2,500 words 
in length; novelets, 10,000 to 12,000 words. Stories 
must have strong girl interest; adventures of 
Americans abroad. Report is made within two 
weeks; %4c a word is paid for all material on 
acceptance.” 


Paris Frolics, 305 East 46th St., New York 
City. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. Fiction maga- 
zine. “We use light, snappy, humorous stories 
with a French locale. Length, 2,200 to 2,400 
words. Report is made as soon as possible on 
all manuscripts, and 3c a word is paid on pub- 
lication for all accepted material.” 








Pep Stories, 305 East 46th St., New York City. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy. Fiction. “We are 
in the market for light, snappy, peppy, humorous 
stories with good plot and novel surprise endings. 
Length requirements: Short stories, 2,500 to 
2,800 words; novelets, not more than 3,000 words; 
serials, three-part, with 3,000 words in each part. 
Report is made as soon as possible. Pay lc a 
word promptly on publication.” 





Smokehouse Monthly, 529 So. 7th St., Robbins- 
dale, Minn. Fawcett, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. “We are in the market for 
epigrams, jokes, wisecracks, and jingles. See cur- 
rent issue before submitting material. Payment 
made on acceptance at varying, but liberal rates.” 





Snappy, 570 Seventh Ave. New York City. 
Alexander Samalman, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy. “We want zestful, light risque fic- 
tion. Short stories, 1,000 to 2,500 words, sexy 
but strictly within bounds —light, flippant in 
spirit. Nothing melodramatic and characters pref- 
erably young, unmarried persons. We do not use 
poetry. We report in about two weeks; lc a 
word is paid on acceptance.” 





Spicy Stories, 395 East 46th St., New York 
City. Issued monthly; 25c a copy. Fiction. “We 
use light, snappy, peppy humorous stories with 
a good plot and novel surprise endings. Short 
stories should be 2,000 to 2,500 words in length; 
novelets not more than 2,800; serials arranged 
in three parts of 2,600 words each. Report on 
manuscripts is made as soon as possible. Pay- 
ment is made at the rate of lc a word upon pub- 
lication.” 





Whiz Bang, 529 So. Seventh St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Captain W. H. Fawcett, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy. “Our needs and rates are 
same as when last stated. See current issue of 
Whiz Bang before submitting material.” 
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Beginners 


Only 
Sd 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in writing ts to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 








— — 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


| Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in Writing. 
| This puts me under no obligation. 


| Name 





| Address 





City State 
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Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
aan Sapemenps ar ff meagan 
NWE taught by our staff of literary ex- 
Dr. Ese im perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for storics and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 
q he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 

ere is no other institution or agency doing so much 
‘or writers, young or old, The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 

they are constantly recommending our courses. 

150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Ptease address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 






























Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 
Se publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; deseri 

4 ‘ive Pookict free. We theo publish the Writer's Monthly, 
@ in, ‘azine for literary workers; sample copy 

See, snnual subscription $3.00. 


a an An 


SHORT SHORT STORY 
Specialist 


Many magazines feature short short stories, All consider 
them. I have made sixty sales in this type. Expert criticism 
of the short short story, $2 per story. See my article in 
August WRITER’S DIGEST. Rates on longer fiction, 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
1428 Walnut Street, 
















Danville, Ill. 











A Prescription For Your “Sick”? MSS. 
by a ‘“‘story doctor” whose own work has appeared in 
TOP NOTCH, ACTION, LOVE STORY, NORTH 
WEST, PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL and others. 
Rate: $1.00 per thousand words. Special terms on 
mss. over 7,000 words. (All fees payable in advance. 
Enclose return postare.) 


TREVE COLLINS 
46 No. Willow St., Montclair, N. J. 


——TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors, 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
vate card and full details. 








Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Young’s Magazine: Snappy Stories, 1071 Sixth 
Ave., New York City. Cashel Pomeroy, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
need short stories from 3,000 to 6,000 words in 
length; novelets, from 10,000 to 15,000 words in 
length. We do not publish poetry. lc a word is 
paid on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


American Banker,* 32 Stone St., New York 
City. C. B. Axford, Editor. Only daily banking 
newspaper in the country. Issued daily; 5c a 
copy; $12.00 a year. “We are still interested in 
locating correspondents in certain of the key 
cities. Our columns are devoted exclusively to 
news items and interview articles on banks and 
bankers. I would suggest that any prospective 
writer make a thorough study of the periodical 
before submitting material. $1.00 paid for ac- 
cepted photographs. We do not use poetry. Re- 
port upon manuscripts is made within a week. 
10c per column inch is paid for all accepted ma- 
terial at end of month.” 

Brick and Clay Record, 59 E. Van Buren St, 
Chicago, Ill. Herbert V. Kaeppel, Managing Edi- 
tor. Trade magazine. Issued bi-weekly; 25c a 
copy; $3.00 a year.” We are in need of good 
sales stories on how business has been stimulated; 
methods used in the reduction of manufacturing 
costs. We publish all news items covering plant 
activities, personal items of important men in the 
field, changes in personnel, reorganization, and all 
manufacturing or merchandising news. The fields 
we cover in the industry are: Brick, tile, terra 
cotta, sewer pipe, drain tile, roofing tile, paving 
brick, etc. Whenever possible we use photos, but 
we never have need for poetry. We reply within 
ten days, paying lc a word on publication.” 





Ceramic Industry, 59 Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. Herbert V. Kaeppel, Managing Editor. 
Trade magazine. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We are not interested in mere 
technical articles. We want features of technical 
or semi-technical nature. We also publish all 
trade news covering such phases as plant activ- 
ities, personal items of important men in the 
trade, changes in plant personnel, reorganization, 
and all factual stories in manufacturing or mer- 
chandising experiments. We need articles cover- 
ing all phases in the manufacturing and merchan- 
dising, as well as selling and advertising of 
porcelain enamel, glass and pottery. We are not 
interested in news of erected tile buildings. We 
use photos when possible. We report on all 
submitted material within ten days, paying Ic a 
word on publication for all accepted material.” 





Credit and Financial Management,* 1 Park 
Ave., New York City. Chester H. McCall, Edi- 
tor. Organ of the wholesale credit fraternity. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
publish articles describing the administration of 
efficient and well organized credit departments 
(wholesale or manufacturing firms); 1,500 words 
maximum. We use no photos or poetry. 134c 
a word paid for all accepted material, on publi- 
cation.” 
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Hardware Age,* 239 West 39th St., New York 
City. Charles J. Heale, Managing Editor. Issued 
every week. Trade magazine of the retail hard- 
ware dealer. “We are only interested in stories 
which specifically tell how some successful depart- 
ment has been operated, or how some successful 
store has been operated. We only want material 
that will actually tell our reader what, how and 
where it was done. We do not want inspirational 
material. We are interested in tools, cutlery, 
paint, house furnishings, small electrical appli- 
ances, etc. We are also interested in stories about 
the operation of Credit Departments, the writing 
of collection letters, outside selling, and advertising 
plans. In other words, we are interested in 
everything the retailer is interested in and like 
to receive illustrations when they are available. 
Report made within forty-eight hours.” 





Hardware Retailer,** 915 Meyer Kiser Bank 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. Rivers Peterson, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Hard- 
ware trade publication owned and operated by 
National Retail Hardware Association. “We pur- 
chase short articles relating to business building 
plans used by hardware retailers—the fewer 
words used to tell the story the better. We pay 
$2.00 for photographs used in connection with 
story. As the editor travels a great deal, report 
is sometimes delayed, but is made as soon as 
possible at all times. 1c a word is paid on ac- 
ceptance.” 

How to Sell, 6 Sunset Lane, Mt. Morris, Il. 
R. C. Remington, Editor. Business paper devoted 
to direct selling. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We need short stories of success 
in any phase of direct selling. True or “almost 
true” stories wanted, the shorter the better, prefer- 
ably 250 to 400 words. We also could use a lim- 
ited amount of sales fiction at rates to be ar- 
ranged. We do not use photos or poetry. Report 
is made on all manuscripts within four weeks. 
lc a word is paid for material we prefer, but we 
pay less for some we are able to use, when special 
arrangement will be offered.” 





National Aeronautic Magaszine,* Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D. C. William R. Enyart, Editor. 
Aeronautical trade journal. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use pictorial air travel 
stories or stories dealing with private flying, pro- 
fusely illustrated with exceptional photographs 
taken from the air. Payment made on accept- 
ance.” 





Transportation,* 412 West Sixth St., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Charles Dillon, Editor. Trade maga- 
zine of transportation, steam, electric, automo- 
tive, aviation. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We are buying nothing at present. 
Probably be in market about November. One cent 
a word is paid for all accepted material, on pub- 
lication or shortly afterward.” 





Western Advertising, 564 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Douglas G. McPhee, Editor. Trade 
magazine. Issued first Thursday of every month; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We demand articles 
on technical problems of advertisers and merchan- 
risers, as well as factual accounts of methods used 
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Can You Write 
al p lay? 24 


OULD you care to receive from us, 
free of charge and obligation, a test 
that will help us determine whether or 
not you show ability at playwriting? 


If you do have ability we will be 
very glad indeed to enroll you in our 
Individual Course in Playwriting. 


This course is most reasonably priced. 


It was written by Eugene Walter, 
author of many Broadway successes and 
present studio head of a cinema com- 
pany. The Individual Course in Play- 
writing lasts about three months and 
consists of ten carefully written and 
detailed assignments. You may take 
longer at no extra charge if you wish. 


The work you do while a student in 
this course receives the friendly con- 
structive, yet point blank criticism of 
our own staff. These lengthy indi- 
vidual criticisms of your work are alone 
worth, and, if we may believe what our 
students tell, double the price of the 
course itself. 


You can lose nothing, and certainly 
may gain a lot by sending in the coupon 
below and requesting this free test. 
You'll enjoy working on it, we know. 
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Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 


gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 


























MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


With corrections in grammar, punctuation and _ spell- 
ing. 50 cents per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per 
line. One carbon copy. Revised to conform to Editor’s 
requirements. 


FERN F. MESING 
1503 Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 






















PLEASING TYPING 


is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon copy. 
Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, Ic the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
Box 735, Center Point, Texas 


















LET US HELP YOU 


Dispose of that brain child of yours. Manuscripts 
criticized, revised and marketed by former editor. No 
reading fee. Typing, 50c per thousand words, with car- 
bon copy; special rates on long matter. Manuscripts 
returned promptly if not promising. 


THE LITERARY WORKSHOP 
758 Salem Ave. Dayton, Ohio 



















We Please Others—Why Not You? 


Perfect typing by professionals. Corrections in spelling 
and grammar. Bond paper. Carbon copy. Prompt 
Service. Mss. mailed flat THIRTY CENTS PER 
THOUSAND WORDS. 

A Trial Will Convince You. 


McVEY & BRADY 
4201 Locust St. Kansas City, Missouri 














A TRIPLE SERVICE 


TYPING: First copy on bond paper. One carbon free. 
Minor corrections in grammar and spelling made free. 
Perfect work. 

RESEARCH: Competent research on technical points if 


desired. 

CLIPPINGS: We mail twice a month clippings with ideas 
for plots. Very reasonable charges. 

VERA GREGORY, Jackson, Tenn. 




















ACCURATE TYPING 


of manuscripts, with corrections in spelling and 
punctuation. One carbon copy. Méailed flat, 
return postage paid. 50c per thousand. Won't 
you give mea trial? 


MARIAN CANNIFF 
2112 S. Cedar St. Lansing, Michigan 






















WRITE GREETING CARD VERSES IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME—IT PAYS. Send $1.00 for pamphlet 
telling—What the Editor Wants, and a list of reliable 
markets by a writer who has sold verses to prominent 
concerns. Communicate with 


MISS MARGERY H. RIDER 
53-8th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 























Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


and results secured in the marketing of various 
Western products and services. Articles must be 
Western in theme or descriptive of work done by 
companies situated in the West. Very little ma- 
terial is purchased from Eastern writers. In any 
case, it is advisable to query the editor prior to 
starting work on a manuscript. Fiction and poetry 
are not in our line. Articles should be between 
800 and 2,500 words. Payment is made upon pub- 
lication at the rate of lc a word and up.” 





Western Business, 564 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Douglas G. McPhee, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 10c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
articles up to 2,000 words and pictures of Western 
business and industrial activities in which the 
news angle is predominant. Report on manu- 
scripts is made within ten days. Payment is made 
upon publication, at the rate of lc a word and up.” 





Wire and Wire Products, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Richard E. Brown, Editor. Trade 
magazine devoted to processes of production only. 
“At the present time we need one or two articles 
relating to the production of insulated wire and 
cable. These articles should run about 3,000 words 
and be devoted to processes. We also need two 
articles on extrusion along similar lines—one on 
lead extrusion and one on brass extrusion. ‘These 
articles should relate to rod or wire or electric 
wire. At all times we use such material as re- 
lates to heat treatment, metallurgical research, and 
X-ray work, so far as it affects rod and wire in 
steel and non-ferrous metals. Articles should 
run from 2,500 to 3,500 words and be accompanied 
by photographs. Report is made ten days after 
receipt of manuscript. Remuneration for accepted 
material is made on publication at the rate to 
Mec to 1c a wora” — 


Women’s and Household 


Ladies’ Home Journal,** Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Loring A. Schuler, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 10cacopy; $1.00.a year. Women’s 
magazine. “We buy short stories, short short 
stories, poetry, and articles on home-making. We 
do not use photos. Report on all manuscripts is 
made immediately; payment on acceptance.” 

Home Circle Magazine, 327 East Caldwell St. 
Louisville, Ky. John H. Sutcliffe, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. A friendly fam- 
ily magazine for small town and rural homes. 
“We need fiction ranging from 3,500 to 5,000 
words in length. Report is made approximately 
two weeks after material is submitted. Payment, 
based on merit of story, is made on publication.” 








Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte St. 
Kansas City, Mo. E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. Small town 
woman’s publication. “Although we are over- 
supplied with fiction at the present time, we are 
in need of material of interest to small town or 
rural housewives at all times. We are interested 
in inspirational poetry.” 





Fawcett Publication, Inc., 529 Seventh St., So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Roscoe Fawcett, Editor. 
Fawcett, publishers of general fiction magazines, 
offers the following markets: 





















WrRITER’s MARKET 


Will You Send Us Your 





Next Rejected Manuscript? 


HE very next time you re- 
ceive a rejected manuscript 
consult the criticism rates of 
WRITER’S DIGEST and send 
your manuscript to us. Find out 
why your manuscript was 
rejected! 
Certainly there was a reason. 
And probably a 
good one, too. 





faults are and how to correct 
them. 

If you have never before pa- 
tronized the criticism department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST do so 
this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the re- 
jection slip of the last magazine 
to which you 
sent it. Our fees 












We will care- 
fully read your 
manuscript and 
tell you point 
blank why your 
script was re- 
turned, where 








} dividual manuscripts. 
Up to 1000 words . 
f/ 1000 to 2000 words 
} 2000 to 3000 words 
f/ 3000 to 4000 words 
| 4000 to 5000 words 








These fees include complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific | 
| market information about your own in- | 





are most reason- 
able. We guar- 
antee satisfac- 


OS ior $1.00 tion. Most of 
hank pe out for less than 
coves a our criticism 


checks are made 






















its greatest 
fault lies, where 
it must _ be 
changed, where 
it may be sold, 
and how it can be bettered. You 
will find our criticism con- 
structive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the criticism 
department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST has been our most impor- 
tant division. It’s our business 
to help writers sell. We know 
the current magazine market 
trends, and we know how to 
make you understand where your 


| after 5000 words, the fee is only | 
i 60c per thousand words 


i Poetry, 5c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00 #f 






ten dollars, a 
meager sum to 
find out infor- 
mation that may 
prove invalu- 





able to you. 

Possibly we can re-route your 
talents for you, and direct your 
literary energies toa different type 
of work. The commercial literary 
field is so broad that a talented 
failure at articles may prove a 
famous success at novels. We are 
interested in your own individual 
problem. Let us help you to 
firmer literary success. 

Write Today. 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S 
22 E. 12th St. 
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WriTEr’s DIGEST 





WRITERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Of The Critic of Critics Pub. Co., Ltd., 
518 Byrne Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E announced recently in the Writer’s Market of WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST that we welcomed short manuscripts 
















































with a modern slant, but were not buying them. (Being 
Peatifully supplied by our own regular and Contributing 
It 


So many contributions of unmistakable excellence have 
been received supplementing the normal supply, that we have 
been puzzled. Many which we could not use, we found suit- 
able for publications in other fields. We were glad as a 
matter of courtesy to undertake what seemed at first a 
simple service—passing these manuscripts on to editorial 
buyers in Hollywood, New York, and other centers. 

But the time in reading these manuscripts, commenting 
upon them, and in other ways entering into personal contact 
and co-operation with Authors and other Editors made it 
necessary, if we were to continue in this, to organize a 
department for the service. 

This we did. Its functions are to do on a business basis 
what we were doing anyway, and that is invite the attention 
of Editors to good manuscripts, and thus promote their 
sale. This department of The Critic of Critics Magazine en- 
ables writers to ask our help, without thought of trespassing. 

f the manuscript is in need of actual revision, we write 
to the Author telling how, in our judgment, it can be im- 
proved and made salable. The Author, inspired and _ in- 
structed by friendly suggestion, is, we have found, the best 
of all possible persons to make the changes. 

All our co-operation is direct, personal. We aim at the 
animation of manuscripts, and our judgment and help are 
from the standpoint of Editors and Publishers, engaged in 
eotring out the magazine, The Critic of Critics. 

Being in personal touch ourselves with other Editors 
throughout the country, some of whom advise us as to their 
current needs, we send the finished manuscript to the most 
likely market. When sold, we charge ten per cent. 

For reading, registering, commenting upon the manuscript, 
getting it ready or helping the Author get it ready for the 
market and then following this up with sincere effort to 
bring about success, our charges are $1 per 1000 words. 

md your manuscript and fee to: 
WRITERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
The Critic of Critics Pub. Co., Ltd., 
518 Byrne Bidg., Broadway at Third, Los Angeles, Calif. 
MIKE eae. pst Nees PUBLISHER, CRITIC OF 
RITICS, President. 
Jack Austin, pm ry in a pa contributor, 
GAME_AND GOSSIP, and 
Harold Bolce, former Managing Editor, FORBES MAGA- 
ZINE, New York, now conductor of THE CRITICISERS 
CRITICIZED, Associates. 
















































WRITERS WANTED 


Ambitious persons to train for Humorist or 
Column Conductor. If you possess fair educa- 
tion and ability to express yourself in terse 
English, you may be able to step right into a 
Columnist’s berth—where rapid fame and big 
money is won in an easy and fascinating way. 
Will Rogers earns $150,000 yearly; Odd 
McIntyre $95,000; Walter Winchell $75,000; 
Heywood Broun $50,000. Why not YOU? 
Full particulars and Sample Lesson free. 


JACK W. PANSY 
2041 East 64th St. - - - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















TRY A WESTERN TYPIST 
MANUSCRIPTS perfectly typed. 60c a thousand 


words, with carbon copy and extra first and last pages. 
Minor corrections. Poems, 2c a line. Return postage. 


Prompt service. 
EVE SLOAN 
323 Hart-Albin Bldg., Billings, Montana 
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Triple-X-Western. A dominant, daring cowboy 
embroiled in swift moving events of desperate im- 
portance to his success—such, briefly, is the 
Western story formula as it applies to Triple-X. 
The hero should be youthful, the plot credible 
without excessive bloodletting, and should contain 
surprises. The setting preferred is on a ranch, 
and the time of the story neither modern nor 
ancient, but rather half-way between Indian days 
and the present. Presumably the story takes place 
during that period when the cattle business was 
in its prime, fences were few, Indians no longer 
a regulation menace, and Judge Colt was court 
of last appeal. 

Avoid the overworked—saloon brawls, cattle 
disappearing through trick canyons, ambushes in 
which a man is shot and an innocent party blamed. 

Your best chance—shorts around 6,000 words 
involving a novel plot twist in which main action 
transpires on a ranch. . 

Mechanical requirements: Shorts, 2,000 to 8,000 
words; novelets up to 15,000; serials, three to 
five parts. Check or rejection in ten days; vary- 
ing rates. Action verse, 25c a line. 

Battle Stories. Both fact and fiction of the 
World war is used, with similar requirements for 
both. Stories may be placed on any World War 
front, during any period of hostilities. No train- 
ing camp stories—no stories of other wars. Start 
your yarn with war action and keep it up along 
well plotted lines. Avoid harrowing descriptions 
and gore. Hatreds must be personal matters, 
rather than inciting general hatred toward our 
former enemies. 

The fact stories must be dramatic, authenticated 
by references, or photostats of documents, and 
if possible supply photos of the principal character. 

Plots to avoid: Cowards who turn into heroes, 
brother against brother, brutal officer hated by 
men, or totally incompetent officers whose chief 
characteristic is cowardice or a delight in causing 
needless loss of life. 

Requirements: Shorts up to 7,500 words; nov- 
elets to 15,000; serials in three to five installments. 
Varying rates. Check or rejection in ten days. 

At the present time we are especially interested 
in stories of 5,000 to 6,000 words. We are com- 
pletely stocked with longer yarns. 3,000 to 5,000 
word fact stories treating unusual and extraord- 
inary adventures of war are much in demand. 
We prefer that these be written in the first per- 
son and that the man concerned perform deeds 
which won him citations for bravery and courage. 
In this department we take novelet lengths on 
such famous World War heroes as Erust Udet 
and Rene Fonck, whose ghost written, first per- 
son stories have ‘appeared in Battle Stories. We 
have no need for photos. Use some war poetry. 
We report on all manuscripts within ten days 
after receipt, and pay on acceptance for all ac- 
cepted material. 

Startling Detective Adventures. (Published by 
Country Press, Inc.) Most popular formula: A 
dramatic, suspenseful account of a crime, told in 
the first person by a police official, in which the 
reader feels that he is getting an inside, personal 
view not generally published in newspaper ac- 
counts, and in which the mystery is solved by 
clever detective methods rather than by chance 
confessions. 

Style of narration follows the regulation detec- 
tive novel, with guilty party a mystery, dramatic 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 





IN TN a i as aig is cece ig sig AR $2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

EY ooo soc: woo we 0-8 wieew a a4 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Punctuation and Capitalization.............. 35 
Frank Vizetelly 

Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases........... 1.75 
Grenville Kleiser 

a ren bet bnewseee ss 1.50 
Ambrose Bierce 

PLAYWRITING 

Writing for Vaudeville....... ee et ee 3.40 
Brett Page . 

a | ee 3.50 
Edwin Krows 

The Art of Sound Pictures.............00:; 2.50 


W. B. Pitkin & Marston 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write a Short Story.............+.- 2.00 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories................ 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

Plot of the Short Story...... Say waleendkpitnn 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

PRE Ge BROCE Bette a. 0x 0-000.0:00 000s ev0 1.00 
Chunn 

Writing the Short Story... .ccvcccccssevece 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

ee IN a a:50. 6:5:0'9'o'6.0-0.0o'b WON Re 2.25 
Mary B. Orvis 

The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 

Short Steries of H. G. Wells... .cccccvcces 4.00 

Lamoenmts for the LAVIMG...ccccccccccesceves 2.50 
Dorothy Parker 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 

PE a oikcea'a cb atk heieawiemsee 40-0560 ee's 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
FICTION WRITING 

How to Write a Gangster-Racketeer Story.... 1.00 
Joseph Lichtblau 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.......... 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit. ....ccccccceccces 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing............ 2.00 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction................ 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Technique of Fiction Writing............... 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 

ee ee TIN 66-0 .0'8 0:5 4:0 Hs. bewicwe ees 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing......... 50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...... 5.00 
Gallishaw 

PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

How to Prepare Manuscripts............+..-+ 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts...........+.- 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

Pg Sea eee a 3.00 


A. M. Mathieu 


Writer’s MARKET 


After a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follow- 
ing books to its readers. 


All books selected make interesting 
reading and are authoritative. 


POETRY 

oe ee $2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

NE: Re I 6.660 0:9.65.5 cy see ncoesees -75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary..............++ 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted...........cceeeee 2.00 
Barbe 

PLOT CONSTRUCTION 

Art of Inventing Characters............0++- 2.50 
Georges Polti 

The Magazine Article........ccccsecccccces 3.00 
Crawford 

Plots and Personalities.............+ee0+ oe 858 

Universal Plot Catalogue...........seseee08 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Elements of Plot Construction.............+. -50 
Richard K. Abbott 

Narrative Technique..........++ is oes ere 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Psychology for the Writer...............++ 2.50 
rof. H. K. Nixon 

Training for Authorship........ccccccccces 6.00 
Kleiser 

Cartooning and Drawing. ......cccscccccces 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 

English Novel........ Se ee ° 1.00 


Ford Madox Ford 
Essentials in English Speech and Literature.. 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 


How to Study Literature........... cisuees . 85 
Heydrick 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

BO BN Ti 6 66 kk Secs sceretesinnces 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story............ 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

po eT rere rer ern 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Bustwees OF Writing. . .ccccscecvsecvves 2.00 
Fred Ziv 

occ wad odaeunw cow euler 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing................+. 3.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing for Forty Magazines.......... 2.60 
Edward Mott Woolley 

Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 

Savane Bese WHEE <6 0c cccccsccesensees 2.10 
Robinson 

a eS eee ee ere re 3.00 
Donald Wilhelm 

SE Ps 905 605-09 46s Seledleee ee sees 2.50 
S. Roland Hall 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 

Landing the Editor’s Checks............... 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 

Weiting AGvertlsing. 2. ccccccccsccecscescee 3.50 
James D. Woolf 

Writing for Real Money............++eee00% 1.60 


Edward Mott Woolley 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following books: 


for which I enclose $_~~~- 
Name 
Address 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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climax properly built up to, and solution com- 
plete with all loose ends possible gathered up and 
explained. Unsolved mysteries not favored. 

Complete instruction folder mailed on receipt of 
stamped, addressed envelope. 

Always query editor before writing unsolicited 
article, to avoid duplication of effort. 

Mechanical requirements: Best length, 5,000 
words; limit, 8,000 words; two or three part 
stories, 5,000 words per installment. Two cents 
a word, check or rejection within ten days. $5.00 
for each accepted photo. Photos must be sent 
with story. 

True Confessions. Love stories of all types, told 
in first person only, and based upon real life. 
Articles on social problems; divorce, moral con- 
duct, etc. Type most often purchased: Confessions 
of girls of working class, depicting a convincing 
but dramatic series of events in her love life, 
culminating in marriage or a promise of happiness 
to come. Avoid: morbid, introspective themes, 
abnormal sex viewpoint, sensual descriptions, un- 
moral or loose characters. Mechanical require- 
ments: Confessions, up to 5,000 words; serials, 
same length per installment, up to 15,000 words. 
Pays 2c a word upon acceptance. Reports on 
manuscripts can be expected within ten days. 

Photos must accompany signed articles, and 
those only. We use some short verse dealing 
with love. Report made within ten days, and 2c 
paid upon acceptance. 

Modern Mechanics and Inventions. All man- 
ner of articles dealing with the fascinating side 
of scientific achievement told in every day lan- 
guage, and fully illustrated. Modern Mechanics 
has a fresh, youthful viewpoint, enthusiastic out- 
look upon the mechanical wonders of today. 


WrRriITER’s DIGEST 









Buys a variety of material from the rough 
pencil sketch of a new household device up to a 
complete set of plans and photos on how to build 
a boat or an airplane. If you have an idea for 
an article, the editors will gladly discuss it with- 
out delay. 

Mechanical requirements: Liberal payment based 
on idea, rather than length of article, check or 
rejection within ten days. 

Screen Play and Hollywood Magazines. Only 
writers in direct contact with stars and studios 
are in a position to contribute to those two motion 
picture magazines. 

Branch editorial offices in Hollywood and New 
York offer direct contact with writers desiring 
assignments. Payment is liberal and prompt, but 
market limited due to large staffs located on 
East and West Coasts writing exclusively for 
these publications. 

Amateur Golfer and Sportsman offers a mar- 
ket for golf instruction articles, photos of golf 
celebrities, sophisticated verse, comment and car- 
toons. 


Obituary 


The Young Churchman, 1801-1817 West Fond 
du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., suspended publica- 
tion with the June, 1931, issue. 

Dell Publishing Co., 100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, wish to announce that Scotland Yard, Sky 
Riders, and Marriage Confessions are no longer 
published. 

Ohio Baker, 602-603 Commerce Bldg., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, suspended publication with the January 
issue. 








NEWS. 
who are in the news and behind it. 
NEWS will burn you up with its revelations: 


ARTHUR ROCKSTONE 
RICHARD BUNNYWEATHER 
UNCLE COCOA 

SUGAR PLUM 


tabloid editor. 
steaming scandals. 
witnessed from behind the scenes. 
circulation. 

The whole Broadway parade is done in full color. 
dance. 


is suppressed and why. 


and unmatched in its daring. 


MACAULAY --- Publishers 








THE SCANDALS OF A GENERATION THAT WANTS EVERYTHING HOT 


WHAT GOES ON BEHIND THE SCENES? 


VERYBODY who is interested in the lowdown on New York celebrities is reading HOT 
It is a novel exposing the scalding truth about an amazing group of characters 
If you can recognize any of these characters, HOT 


LYLE CARRINGTON 
POLLY BOYC 
MICKEY GALLSTEIN 
COLONEL McNULTY 
Gigantic newspaper secrets, all the things you never knew till now, have been put into print by a famous 
For years he has held the lid on tight. 
Millions of people have been deceived by what they thought was news. 
Here is news so hot it was suppressed. 

This novel tells about the career of a tabloid editor who performed all kinds of tricks to boost his paper’s 
He tells how sex, crime and corruption were used to beguile tabloid readers. 
editor who could not wait for things to happen, made them happen—anything from love to murder. 

Crooks, courtesans, gamblers, politicians, gold-diggers, 
racketeers, gunmen, celebrities in all professions, pious-faced hypocrites, and society snobs whirl in a devil’s 
The book strips off their false fronts and shows them as they are. 
the connections between politics and the underworld, the prize ring and the crook, and it tells you how news 


Mark Hellinger calls it “the epic of jazz journalism.” 
A lot of things you ought to know are in it. 

“He has spared not even himself, and while his dry sarcasms may make you laugh, his heated exposure 
of the invention of news must be treated as a serious commentary upon our times. 
worthy thing about it is that the editor of a tabloid should have the nerve to write such a book.” 


HOT NEWS 


A NOVEL by Emile Gauvreau 


RIP LANDECKER 
CHINA BABY 
CANARY YARD 
MYRA MARTIN 


YCE 


Now he lets the lid blow off and dishes up the 
Here is the truth 


He tells how an 


It tears away the curtain hiding 
It is hotter than any book published in recent years 


And not the least note- 


GEORGE CURRIE, Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


ee 361 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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A GOOD NAME 


It has remained, throughout all history, the most cherished of man’s 
possessions—A Good Name! Mere money cannot buy it, nor can this most 
prized of all rewards be had for the mere claiming. It must be earned, and it 
can be kept only through keeping faith. 


I have kept faith with my clients throughout the fifteen years and more 
I have been helping writers; | am proud of my record, my reputation, and the 
many friendships I have made. 


The letters I receive constantly, of which the following is typical, indicate 
the friendship felt for me by my clients—and most of them came to me, 
frankly skeptical, as a last resort! 

“You and your encouragement have been an inspiration to me in my work. Your 
first long and splendid letter of criticism is still a source of wonder to me. I have had 
some success in this chosen field, and I’m working toward a much greater one in the 
future. You gave me the courage to go on despite my discouragement, until now, 
instead of rejection slips, I am always on the lookout for checks—and what’s more, 
I often get them, too! Certainly, to others wishing to find a critic who will not only 
be interested but painstaking, I can recommend you and your criticism and advice!” 

(Name on request.) 


If you are discouraged by fa:lure or if you wish to tncrease your percentage of sales, or 


reach better markets, why not find out WHAT CAN BE GOT IN THE WAY OF REAL HELP? 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 
TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately, fee to accompany Mss.) 
For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 
words, $20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable: if a story is available, or can be made so by revision, the 
fee covers all such work, including typing, submission, etc. In brief, I back my judgment of 
a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 

The Commission charged on sales is 10% 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a “‘Course,’’ but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number 
of clients, during which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, month 
after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are sur- 
prisingly low and convenient. 

Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even before they had completed the payments. 
Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collaboration story with me. 
All testify to the value of this Service to anyone striving for literary success. 

This Service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 

LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on request.) 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY sss resscisco, catironnia 


Author of —or— 
“landing The Editer’s Checks”... .ccccscccces $3.00 Postpaid 
i ee ee ee eee $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel).............++:5 $2.50 Postpaid 
Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS. OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK FOR 
PERSONAL SUBMISSION OF THE MSS. I ACCEPT. 




































































































A new help to writers... 
CORONA Copy Guide 


FREE—if you use 
the coupon below 


What it does... 


1. Holds manuscripts for easy copying. 

2. Indicates when bottom of page has been 
reached. 

3. Measures number of lines per page. 

4. Measures number of words per line. 


5. Computes pages required to print a manuscript 
in book form. 


6. Tells how to prepare and submit manuscripts. 
7. Tells where to sell manuscripts. 


Regular Price $1.00 
FREE to CORONA users and 
prospective Corona users 


A COMPLETE WRITER’S OUTFIT... 
to those interested in writing as a 
career, Corona offers, entirely free of 
charge, two useful aids. These are 
the new Corona Copy Guide and the 
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handy, informative Corona ‘‘Writer’s Guide.”’ 


The Corona Professional, with tabulator for 
rapid, accurate indenting of paragraphs, can be 
had with the special Writer's Keyboard contain- 


ing many symbols useful in authorship. 


This Corona, with the new combination car- 
rying case and overnight bag, ‘‘Writer’s Guide 
and Copy Guide form a complete writer's outfit. 


Save a Dollar! Use This Coupon 


L C Smitu & Corona Tyvewrirers Inc 
Dept. loJ, 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
oo. -SCne free Copy Guide ....Deliver Corona 
....Send free booklet for trial 
--+-Quote allowance on ; typewriter 


Serial No 
Name 


Address 


This is the new Corona combinatio? 
case—a handy week-end bag whe 
Corona remains at home—an at- 
tractive carrying case when Corone 
goes along on trips. 











